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E was thirty-three, agreeable to 
1H look at, equipped with as much 
culture and intelligence as is 
tolerated east of Fifth Avenue 
and West of Madison. He had a 
couple of elaborate rooms at the Lenox 
Club, a larger income than seemed 
to be good for him, and no profession. 


It follows that he was a pessimist 


before breakfast. Besides, it’s a bad 
thing for a man of thirty-three to 
come to the conclusion that he has 
seen all the most attractive girls in 
the world and that they have been 
vastly overrated. So when a club 
servant, with gilt buttons on his coat, 
knocked at the door, the invitation 
to enter was not very cordial. He 
of the buttons knocked again to take 
the edge off before he entered ; then 
opened the door and unburdened him- 
self as follows : 

“Mr. Gatewood, sir, Mr. Kerns’ 
compliments, and ’e wishes to know 
if *°e may ’ave “is coffee served at 
your table, sir.” 

Gatewood, before the mirror, gave 
a vicious twist to his tie, inserted a 
pearl scarfpin, and regarded the 
effect with gloomy approval. 

“Say to Mr. Kerns that I ani— 
flattered,” he replied, morosely ; 
“and tell Henry I want him.” 
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“*Enry, sir? Yes, sir.”’ 

The servant left, and one of the 
sleek club valets came in, softly sidling. 

‘“ Henry!” 

** Yes, sir?” 

“T'll wear a white waistcoat.” 

The valet laid out half a dozen. 

““Which one do you. wear when 
I’m away, Henry? Which is your 
favourite ?” 

ett fox 

“Pick it cut and don’t look in- 
jured, and don’t roll up your eyes, 
I merely desire to borrow it.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

** And, Henry, hereafter help your- 
self to my best cigars. Those I smoke 
may injure you. I’ve attempted to 
conceal the keys, but yo will; of 
course, eventually discover them 
under that loose tile in the hearth.” 

“Yes, sir; thank ye, sir,” re- 
turned the valet, gravely. 

** And—Henry !” 

“Yes, sir?” with martyred dig- 
nity. 

“When you are tired of searching for 
my opal pin, just find it, for a change. 
I’d like to wear it for a day or two 
if it would not inconvenience you.” 
“Very good, sir; I'll ‘unt it up, 
sir.” 

Gatewood put on his coat, took 
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hat and gloves from the valet, and 
sauntered down to the sunny break- 
fast-room, where he found Kerns in- 
specting a morning paper and leisurely 
consuming grapefruit, with a cock- 
tail at his side. 

“Hullo,” observed Kerns, briefly. 

“I’m not on the telephone,” 
snapped Gatewood. 

“I beg your pardon ; how are you, 

dear friend ? ” 
*.“T don’t know how I am,” re- 
torted Gatewood, irritably. “‘ How 
the devil should a man know how he 
is?” 

“Everything going to the bow- 
wows, as ‘usual, dear friend ?” 

“As usual. Oh, read your paper, 
Tommy! You know well enough I’m 
not one of those imbeciles who wake 
up in the morning singing like a half- 
witted lark. Why should I, with 
this taste in my mouth, and Henry 
sneering at my cigars?” He yawned 
and cast his eyes towards the ceiling. 
“ Besides, there’s too much gilt in 
this club! There’s too much every- 
where. Half the world is stucco, 
the rest rococo. Where’s that Mar- 
tini I bid for ? ” 

Kerns, undisturbed, applied him- 
self to cocoa and toasted muffins. 
Grapefruit and an amber-tinted ac- 
cessory were brought for the other, 
and sampled without mirth. How- 
ever, a little later Gatewood said: 
“Well, are you going to read your 
paper all day ?” 

“What you need,” said Kerns, 
laying the paper aside, “is a job— 
any old kind would do, dear 
friend.” 

“*T don’t want to make any more 
money.” 

“‘T mean a job where you'd lose 
a lot and be frightened into thanking 
Heaven for *bus fare. Yowu’re a nice 
object for the breakfast-table !” 

“T shall be amiable enough by 
midday.” 
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“Endurable, you mean. When 
you’re forty you may be tolerated 
after five o’clock ; when you’re fifty 
your wife and children might even 
venture to emerge from the cellar 
after dinner——” 

“Wife !” 

“IT said wife,” replied Kerns, as he 
calmly watched his man. 

He had managed it well so far, and 
he was wise enough not to overdo it. 
An interval of silence was what the 
situation required. 

“IT wish I had a wife,’ muttered 
Gatewood, after.a long pause. 

“Oh, haven’t you said that every 
day for five years? Wife! Look 
at the willing assortment of dreams 
about you! Isn’t this borough a 
bower of beauty—where the prettiest 
girls in all the world grow under glass 
or out of doors? And what do you 
do? Point your nose and howl that 
you’ve never met your ideal.” 

““I never have seen my _ ideal,” 
retorted Gatewood, sulkily; “‘ but I 
know she exists—somewhere between 
Heaven and Hoboken.” 

“Sure, are you ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure enough ; and, rich 
or poor, she was fashioned for me 
alone. That’s a theory of mine; you 
needn’t accept it; in fact, it’s none 
of your business, Tommy.” 

“All the same,” insisted Kerns, 
“did you ever consider that if your 
ideal does exist somewhere it is 
morally your duty to find her ? ” 

““Haven’t I inspected every dé- 
butante for ten years? You don’t 
expect me to advertise for ‘an ideal— 
object, matrimony, do you ?” 

Kerns regarded him intently. “ I’m 
going to make a vivid suggestion, 
Jack. In fact, that’s why I subjected 
myself to the ordeal of breakfasting 
with you. It’s none of my business, 
as you so kindly put it, but—shall I 
suggest something ? ” 

“Go ahead,” replied Gatewood, 
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tranquilly lighting a cigarette. “I 
know what you'll say.” 

“No, you don’t. First you are 
having such a good time in this world 
that you don’t really enjoy yourself— 
isn’t that so?” 

** I—-well, let it go at that.” 

*“* With all your crimes and felonies, 
Jack, you have one decent trait left : 
you really would like to fall in love. 
And I suspect you’d even like to 
marry.” 

‘ “There are grounds,” said Gate- 
wood, guardedly, “for yoursuspicions.”’ 

““Good. Then there’s a way! I 
know——” 

“Oh, don’t tell me you ‘ know a 
girl,” began Gatewood, sullenly. 
** T’ve heard that before, and I won’t 
meet her.” 


“TI don’t want you to. I don’t 


know anybody. All I desire to say is 
this: 1 do know a way. The other 
day I noticed a sign on Fifth Avenue : 


KEEN & CO. 
TRACERS OF Lost PERSONS. 

It was a most extraordinary sign ; and 
having a little unemployed imagina- 
tion i began to speculate on how 
Keen and Co. might operate, and I 
wondered a little, too, that the con- 
ditions of life in this city could enable 
a‘ firm to make a living by devoting 
itself exclusively to the business of 
hunting up missing people.” 

Kerns paused, partly to light a 
cigarette, partly for diplomatic reasons. 

** What has all this to do with me ?”’ 
inquired Gatewood, curiously. 

“Why not try Keen and Co,?” 

“Try them? I haven’t lost any- 
body.” 

“You haven’t lost anybody, but 
the fact remains that you can’t 
find somebody,” returned Kerns, 
coolly. “‘ Why not employ Keen and 
Co. to look for her ? ” 

“Look for whom, 
name ?” 

“Your ideal.” 


in Heaven’s 
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“Look for my ideal! You're 
crazy,3Kerns. How -can anybody 
hunt for somebody ,who doesn’t 
exist ?” 

“You have said that she does 
exist.” 

“ But] I ican’t} prove it, man.” 

** You don’t have to ; Keen and Co, 
will prove it.” 

‘** What nonsense you talk! Keen 
and Co. might be able to trace the 
concrete, but how are they to find the 
abstract ? ” 

“ She isn’t abstract ; she isa lovely, 
healthy and youthful concrete object 
—if, as you say, she does exist.” 

“But I can’t prove she exists.” 

** Keen and Co. will do that.” 

“Look here,” said Gatewood, al- 
most angrily, “do you suppose that 
if I were ass enough to go to these 
people and tell them that I wanted 
to find my ideal 4 

“Don’t tell them that!” 

* But how y 

“There is no necessity for going 
into such trivial details. All you 
need say is: ‘I am very anxious to 
find a young lady ’—and then de- 
scribe her as minutely as you please. 
Then, when they locate a girl of that 
description they'll notify you; you 
will go, judge for yourself whether 
she is the one woman on earth— 
and, if disappointed, you need only 
shake your head and murmur : ‘ Not 
the same!’ And it’s for them to find 
another.” 

“TI won’t do it!” said Gatewood, 
hotly. 

“Why not? At least, it would be 
amusing. You haven’t many mental 
resources, and it might occupy you 
for a week or two.” 

Gatewood glared. 

“You have a pleasant way of 
putting things this morning.” 

“I don’t want to be pleasant; I 
want tojaryou. I care enough about 
you to breakfast with you so I’ve 
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a right to be pleasantly unpleasant. 
I can’t bear to watch your mental 
and spiritual dissolution —~ a man 
with all your latent ability and 
capacity for being nobody in particu- 
lar—which is the sort of man this 
nation needs. Do you want to turn 
into a club-window gazer like Van 
Bronk? Do you want to become 
another Allerton and go rocking down 
the avenue—a grimacing, tailor-made 
sepulchre ? Why, Jack, I’d rather 
see you in bankruptcy—I’d almost 
rather see you every day at break- 
fast than have it come to that! 
“Wake up and get in touch with 
life! Worry over somebody besides 
yourself—in your own home, where 
the cook is red-headed and comes 
from Sligo, and the butler’s cousin 
will bear watching, and the chauffeur 
is a Frenchman, and the coachman’s 
uncle is a Harlem vet., and every 
scullion in the establishment lies, 


drinks, steals, and supports twenty 


satiated relatives at your expense. 
That would mean the making of you ; 
for, after all, Jack, you are no genius— 
you're a plain, non-partisan, unin- 
spired, wholesome citizen, thank 
God !—the sort whose unimaginative 
mission is to pitch in with eighty 
odd millions of us, and, like the busy 
coral creatures, multiply and make 
this country the greatest in the 
world. Now, you may call for help 
if you choose.” 

Gatewood’s breath returned slowly. 
In an intimacy of many years he had 
never suspected that sort of thing from 
Kerns. That is why, no doubt, the 
opinions expressed stirred him to an 
astonishment too great to harbour 
anger or chagrin. 

And when Kerns stood up with an 
unembarrassed laugh, saying: “ I’m 
going to the office ; see you this even- 
ing ?”’ Gatewood repiied rather va- 
cantly : “‘Oh, yes; I’m dining here. 
Good-bye, Tommy.” 
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Kerns glanced at his watch, linger- 
ingly. ‘‘Is there anything you wish 
to ask me, Jack?” he inquired, 
guilelessly. 

“Ask you ? 
there is.” 

“‘T had an idea you might care to 
know where Keen and Co. were to be 
found.” 

“* Oh, that,” said Gatewood, firmly, 
“is your foolishness.” 

“Tl write the address for you, 
anyway,” rejoined Kerns, scribbling 
it down and handing the card to his 
friend. 

Then he went down the stairs, 
several at a time, satisfied that he had 
done his duty by a friend he cared to 
breakfast with. 

** Of course,” he ruminated, as he 
entered a hansom and lay back in 
meditation—‘“‘ Of course, there may 
be nothing in it ; but it will stir him 
up and set him thinking; and the 
longer Keen and Co. take to hunt up 
an imaginary lady, the more anxious 
and impatient poor old Jack will be- 
come, until he’ll catch the fever and 
go about with one fixed idea in his 
head. And,” added Kerns, softly, 
‘no man in his right mind can pass 
through these five boroughs very often 
before he’s caught by the ‘ only girl 
in the world ’—the ovily girl—if you 
don’t care to look at another million 
girls precisely like her.” 

* é * * 


No, I don’t think 


* 


Meanwhile Gatewood was walking 
along Fifth Avenue, more or less 
soothed by the May sunshine. Then 
he entered the huge marble palace 
of his jeweller, left his watch to be re- 
gulated, and caught a glimpse of a girl 
whose hair resembled that of his ideal. 

For years Gatewood had caught 
glimpses of girls who resembled his 
ideal; but there was always some- 
thing lacking to completely please his 
fancy. As he strolled moodily, a 
curious feeling of despair seized him 
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an effect that even in his most 
sentimental moments he had never 
before experienced. 

“T want to marry,” he found 
himself saying. ‘“‘I——” He turned 
to look after three pretty children. 
‘**T want several like those. I want 
a house to worry me, just as Tommy 
described it; I want to see the same 
girl across the breakfast-table.” A 
slow blush stole over his features ; 


“*T WISH I HAD A WIFE, MUTTERED GATEWOOD. 


it was one of the nicest things he ever 
did. Glancing up, he beheld across 
the way a white sign, ornamented 
with strenuous crimson lettering : 
KEEN & CO. 
TRACERS OF LosT PERSONS. 

The moment he discovered. it he 
realised he had _ been covertly 
hunting for it ; he also realised that 
he was going to climb the stairs. He 
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hadn’t quite decided what he meant 
to do after that; nor was his mind 
clear on the matter when he found 
himself opening a door of opaque glass 
on which was printed : 

KEEN & Co. 

He was neither embarrassed nor 
nervous when he found himself in an 
ante-room where a negro attendant 
took his card. He looked calmly 
round to see what was to be seen. 


“SPaNtw CE 1, Geasven 
he, 


Several people occupied easy chairs 
in various parts of the room—an old 
woman was clutching a photograph 
which she studied with tear- 
dimmed eyes ; a young man wearing 
last year’s fashionable styles; two 
policemen, helmets resting on their 
knees ; and, last of all, a rather thin 
child of twelve, staring at everybody. 
Through an open door he saw a dozen 
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young women garbed in black, all 
rattling away at typewriters. Every 
now and then, from some hidden 
office, a bell rang, and one of the girls 
would rise and pass out of sight to 
Obey the summons. From time to 
time, too, the dusky servant with 
marvellous manners, would usher 
somebody through the room where 
the typewriters were, into the unseen 
Office. First the old woman went—- 
clutching her photograph; then the 
thin child, staring at everything ; 
then the two fat policemen, in por- 
tentous single file, helmets in their 
white-gloved hands. 

Gatewood’s turn was approaching, 
and he waited without any definite 
emotion, watching new comers enter 
to take the places of those who had 
been summoned. He had no idea of 
what he was to say ; nor did it worry 
him. A curious sense of impending 
good fortune left him pleasantly tran- 
quil; he picked up, from the silver 
tray on the table at his elbow, one of 
the firm’s business cards, and scanned 
it with interest : 

KEEN & CO. 
TRACERS OF Lost PERSONS. 
Keen and Co. are prepared to locate 
the whereabouts of anybody on earth. 
No charges will be made unless the 
person searched for is found. 

Blanks on application. 

WESTREL KEEN, Manager. 

‘“*Mistuh Keen will see you, suh,” 
came a persuasive voice at his elbow. 
He rose and followed the softly-mov- 
ing black servant out of the room, and 
through a labyrinth of demure young 
women at their typewriters, then 
sharply to the right and into a hand- 
somely furnished office, where a sleepy 
looking elderly gentleman rose from 
an armchair and bowed. 

“Mr. Keen?” 

“Mr. Gatewood ? ”—with a quiet 
certainty which had its charm. 

Gatewood sat down and looked at 
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hishost. Then he said : “ I’m search- 
ing for somebody, Mr. Keen, whom 
you are not likely to find.” 

“I doubt it,” said the other 
pleasantly. 

Gatewood smiled. “If,” he said, 
“you will undertake to find the 
person I cannot find, I must ask you 
to accept a retainer.” 

“Unless we find the person sought 
for, we make no charges, Mr. Gate- 
wood.” 

_“*I must ask you to do so in my 
case. It is not fair that you should 
undertake it on other terms. I de- 
sire to make a special arrangement 
with you.” 

“What arrangement had you in 
mind ?” inquired Keen, amused. 

“Only this. Charge me in advance 
what you would charge ‘f successful. 
And, on the other hand, do not ask me 
for detailed information—I mean, do 
not insist on any. information that I 
decline to give. Do you mind taking 
up such an unbusinesslike proposition, 
Mr. Keen ?” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons looked 
up sharply. 

“* About how much information do 
you decline to give, Mr. Gatewood ? ” 

““Oh, enough to incriminate,” re- 
plied the young man, laughing. 

The elderly man, sat silent, appa- 
rently buried in meditation. Once or 
twice his pleasant steel grey eyes wan- 
dered over Gatewood as an expert 
glances at a picture and assimilates 
its history, its value, its artistic 
merit, its every detail in one prac- 
tised glance. 

“TI think we may take up this 
matter for you, Mr. Gatewood,” he 
said, smiling his singularly agreeable 
smile. 

* But—but you would first desire 
to know something about me—would 
you not ?” 

Keen looked at him: “ You will not 
mistake me if I say that I know 
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something about you, Mr. Gate- 
wood ?” 

“About me ? How can you? But, 
of course, there is the social register 
and the club lists and all that——” 

“And many other sources of in- 
formation which are necessary in 
such‘a business as this, Mr. Gatewood. 
I could pay you no sincerer compli- 
ment than to undertake your case. 
Mark, I haven’t yet said that I will 
take it.” 

““I prefer to arrange any possible 
indebtedness in advance,” said Gate- 
wood. 

“As you wish,” replied the older 
man, smiling. “In that case, sup- 
pose you draw a cheque,” he handed 
Gatewood a fountain pen, and the 
young man drew a cheque-book from 
his pocket—“ your cheque for—well, 
say for 5,000 dollars to the order of 
Keen and Co.” 

Gatewood met his eye without 
wincing ; he was in for it now; and 
he was game. He had brought it 
upon himself; it was his own pro- 
position. Not that he would have 
considered the sum bigh—or any sum 
exorbitant—if there had been a 
chance of success; onc cannot com- 
pare and weigh such matters. But 
how could there be any reasonable 
hope for success ? 

As he slowly smoothed out the 
cheque, pen poised, Keen was saying : 
“Of course, if we took up your case, 
we should succeed sooner or later. We 
might succeed. to-day—to-morrow. 
That would mean a large profit 
for us. But we might not succeed to- 
day, or next month, or even next year. 
That would leave us little or no profit ; 
and, as it is our custom to go on until 
we do succeed, you see, Mr. Gatewood, 
I should be taking all sorts of chances. 
It might even cost us double your 
retainer before we found her “y 

“Her? How did—why do you 
say ‘her’ ?” 


”° 
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“Am I wrong?” asked Keen, 
smiling. 

** No—you are right.” 

The Tracer of Lost Persons sank 
into abstraction again. Gatewood 
waited, hoping his case might be 
declined, yet ready to face what had 
been begun at his own request. 

“She is young,” mused Keen 
aloud, “‘ beautiful and accomplished. 
Is she wealthy?” He looked up 


‘mildly. 


“TI don’t know 


> 


Gatewood said : 
—the truth is, I don’t care 
He stopped. 

““O—oh!” mused Keen, slowly. 
““T—think—I__ understand. Am I 
wrong, Mr. Gatewood, in surmising 
that this young lady whom you seek 
is, in your eyes, ideally gifted ? ” 

“She is my ideal,” replied the 
young man, colouring. 

“Exactly. And—her general ap- 
pearance ?” 

“ Charming ! ” 

“Quite so, but, to be a trifle more 
precise—if you could give me a sketch, 
a mere outline delicately tinted. 
Is she more blonde than brunette ? ” 

“Yes—but her eyes are brown. 
I—I- insist on that.” 

“Why should you not? You 
know her ; I don’t,” said Keen, laugh- 
ing. “I merely wished to form a 
mental picture. You say her hair 


> 


“It’s full of sunny colour; that’s 
all I can say.” 

“T understand. A rare and lovely 
combination with brown eyes and 


creamy skin, Mr. Gatewood. I fancy 
she might be, perhaps, an inch or 
two under your height ? ” 

“About that. Her hands should 
be—are beautiful.” 

“* The ensemble is most vividly por- 
trayed, Mr. Gatewood; and—you 
have intimated that her lack of for- 
tune—er—is more than compensated 
for by her accomplishments, char- 
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acter and unusual beauty. Am I 
right in so understanding you, Mr. 
Gatewood ? ” 

“ That is what I meant,” the young 
man said, flushing. 

“Then, we take your case, Mr. Gate- 
wood. No haste about the cheque, 
my dear sir—pray consider us at your 
service.” 

But Gatewood doggedly filled in the 
cheque and handed it to the Tracer 
of Lost Persons. 

“IT wish you happiness,” said the 
older man, in a low voice. “ The lady 
you describe exists; it is for us 
to discover her.” 

“Thank you,” 
wood, astounded. 

Keen touched an electric button ; 
a moment later a young girl entered 
the room. 

“Miss Sutherland, Mr. Gatewood. 
Will you be good enough, Miss 
Sutherland, to take Mr. Gatewood’s 
dictation in Room 19?” 

For a second Gatewood stared—as 
though, in the young girl before him, 
the ghost of his ideal had risen 
to confront him—but only for a 
second ; then he bowed, matching her 
acknowledgment of his presence by 
a bearing and courtesy which must 
have been inbred to be so faultless. 

He followed her to Room Ig. 

What had Keen meant by saying, 
“The lady you describe exists!” 
Did this remarkable elderly gentle- 
man suspect that it was to be a hunt 
for an ideal? Had he deliberately 
entered into such a bargain? Im- 
possible ! 

His disturbed thoughts reverted to 
the terms of the bargain; the entire 
enterprise, the figures on his cheque, 
his own amazing imbecility appalled 
him. What idiocy! What sudden 
madness had seized him to entangle 
himself in such unheard-of negotia- 
tions! True, he had played bridge 
until dawn the night before, but, on 


stammered . Gate- 
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awaking, he had discovered no per- 
ceptible hold-over. It must have 
been sheer weakness of intellect that 
permitted him to be dominated by 
the suggestions of Kerns. And now 
—the game was on. 

Room 1g contained a desk, a table 
and typewriter, several comfortable 
chairs, and a window opening on Fifth 
Avenue, through which the eastern 
sun poured a stream of glory, tinting 
walls and ceiling with palest gold. 

And all this time, preoccupied with 
new impressions and his own growing 
chagrin, he watched the girl who pre- 
ceded him with all the grace of a 
young chatelaine passing through 
her own domain under escort of a 
distinguished guest. 

When they entered Room 19 she 
half turned, but he forestalled her and 
closed the door, and she passed before 
him with a perceptible inclination of 
her finely-modelled head, seating her- 
self at the desk by the open window. 
He took an armchair at her elbow 
and removed his gloves, looking at her 
expectantly. 

“This is a list of particular and 
general questions, Mr. Gatewood,” 
she said, handing him a. slip of 
printed matter. ‘“‘ The replies to 
such questions as you are able or 
willing to answer you may dictate to 
me.’ The charming modulation of 
her voice was scarcely a surprise— 
no woman who moved and carried 
herself as did this tall girl in black 
could reasonably be expected to 
speak with less distinction — and 
from the moment her lips unclosed, 
he was so engrossed that the pur- 
port of her speech escaped him. 

“Would you mind saying it once 
more ? ”’ he asked. 

She did so; he attempted to con- 
centrate his attention, and succeeded 
sufficiently to look as though some 
vestige of intellect remained to him. 
He saw her pick up a pad and pencil ; 
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the’ contour and grace of two 
daintily-fashioned hands arrested his 
mental process once more. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, has- 
tily; ‘‘ what were you saying, Miss 
Sutherland ? ”’ 

“T did. not speak, Mr. Gatewood.” 

And he realised, hazily, that she had 
not spoken—that it was the subtle 
eloquence of her loveliness that had 
appealed like a sudden voice—a sound 
faintly exquisite echo- 
ing his own thought 
of her. 

Troubled, he looked 
at the slip of paper,in 
his hand; it was 
headed : 

SPECIAL DESCRIPTION 
BLANK. 
(Form K) 
And he read it as care- 
tully as he was able to 
—the curious little 


clamour of his pulses, 


the dazed sense of 
elation—almost of ex- 
pectation—distracting 
h's attention all the 
time. 

““T wish you would 
read it to me,” he 
said ; ‘‘ that would give 
me time to think out 
my replies.” 

‘Tf you wish,” she 
assented pleasantly, 
swinging round to- 
wards him in her desk- 
chair. Then she 
crossed one knee over the other to 
support the pad, and, bending above 
it, lifted her brown eyes. She could 
have done nothing in the world 
more distracting at that moment. 

‘““What is the sex of the person 
you desire to find, Mr. Gatewood ? ”’ 

‘** She is feminine,” he said. 

Miss Sutherland wrote—‘* She is 
feminine,’’then looked at him absently, 
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glanced at what she had written, 
flushed a little, rubbed out the “she 
is feminine,”’ wondering why a mo- 
ment’s mental wandering should 
have committed her to absurdity. 

“Married ?”’ she asked with em- 
phasis. 

“No,” he replied, startled; then, 
vexed; “I beg your pardon—you 
mean to ask if she is married!” 

““T didn’t mean you, Mr. Gate- 
wood; it’s the next 
question, you see ’’— 
she held out the blank 
towards him. “Is the 
person you are looking 
for married ? ” 

“Oh, no; she isn’t 
married—at least—I 
trust—not—because if 
she is I don’t want to 
find her!” he ended, 
entangled in an ex- 
planation which 
threatened to involve 
him deeper than he 
desired. And, looking 
up, he saw the brown 
eyes regarding him 
steadily. They re- 
turned to the paper 
at once, and the white 
fingers sent the pencil 
flying. 

“He trusts that 
she is unmarried, but 
if she zs (underlined) 
married he doesn’t 
want to find her,” she 
wrote. 

‘That,’ she explained ‘“ goes 
under the head of ‘ General Remarks ’ 
at the bottom of the page ’”’—she 
held it out, pointing with her pencil. 
He nodded, staring at her slender 
hand. 

** Age ? ” she continued, setting the 
pad firmly on her knee, and looking 
up at him. 


“Age? Well, I—as a matter of 
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fact, I could only venture a sur- 
mise. You know,” he said, earnestly, 
“how difficult it is to guess ages, 
don’t you, Miss Sutherland ? ” 

“How old do you think she is? 
Could you not hazard a guess—judg- 
ing, say, from her appearance ? ” 

“I have no data—no experience 
to guide me.” He was becoming in- 
volved again. ‘“‘ Would you, for prac- 
tice permit me first to guess your age, 
Miss Sutherland? ” 

“Yes, certainly—if you think it 
may help you to guess hers.” 

He leaned back in his armchair and 
regarded the girl for a time—having a 
respectable excuse to do so. Twenty 


times he forgot he was looking at her 
for any purpose except that of disin- 
terested delight, and twenty times he 
remembered with a guilty twinge that 
it was a matter of business. 

“‘ Perhaps I had better tell you,” 
she suggested, her colour rising-a little 


under his scrutiny. 

“Is it eighteen ? ” he hazarded. 

“Twenty-one, Mr. Gatewood—and 
you said you didn’t know her age.” 

“IT have just remembered that I 
thought it might be eighteen ; but I 
dare say I was off three years in her 
case, too. You may put it down at 
twenty-one.” 

For the fraction of a second the 
brown eyes rested on his, the pencil 
hovered in hesitation. Then the eyes 
fell, and the moving fingers wrote. 

“Did you write ‘twenty-one’? ” 
he inquired, carelessly. 

“T did not, Mr. Gatewood.” 

** What did you write ?” 

“IT wrote: ‘He doesn’t appear -to 
know her age.’ ”* 

“ But I do know——”’ 

“You said ” They looked at 
one another earnestly. 

“* The next question,” she continued 
with composure, “ is ‘ Date and place 
of birth?’ Can you answer any part 
of that question ? ” 
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“T trust I may be able to—some 
day. What are you writing?” 

“I’m writing : “He trusts he may 
be able to some day.’ Wasn’t that 
what you said ?” 

“Yes, I did say that, but I—I’m 
not quite sure what I meant by it.” 

She passed to the next question. 

“ Height ? ” 

“About five feet six,” he said, 
his gaze bent upon her. 

“ Hair ?” 

“More gold than brown—full of— 
er—gleams ” She looked up 
quickly ; his eyes reverted to the 
window rather suddenly. He had 
been looking at her hair. 

“Complexion?” she continued, 
after a shade of hesitation. 

“It’s a sort of delicious mixture— 
bisque, tinted with a pinkish bloom 
—ivory and rose——” He was ex- 
plaining volubly when she began to 
shake her head, timing each shake to 
his words. 

“ Really, Mr. Gatewood, I think 
you are hopelessly vague on that 
point—unless you desire to convey 
the impression that she is speckled.” 

“Speckled!” he repeated horri- 
fied—‘‘ Why I am describing a woman 
who is my ideal of beauty——” 

But she had already gone to the 
next question. 

“Teeth ?” 

** P-p-perfect p-p-pearls ! ” he stam- 
mered. The laughing red mouth 
closed like a‘flower at dusk, veiling 
the sparkle of her teeth. 

Was he trying to be impertinent ? 
Was he deliberately describing her ? 
He did not look like that sort of man ; 
yet why was he watching her so closely, 
so curiously, at every question ? 

“Eyes?” Her own dared him to 
continue what, coincidence or not, 
was plainly a description of herself. 

“B-b——” He grew suddenly 
timorous, hesitating, pretending to 
a perplexity which was really 














healthy fright. For she was frown- 


ing. 

“ Curious I can’t think of the colour 
of her eyes,” he said; “ curious, isn’t 
Siw 

She coldly inspected her pad and 
made a correction; but all she did 
was to rub out a comma and put 
another in its place. Meanwhile, 
Gatewood, chin in hand, sat buried 
in thought. “Were they blue?” 
he murmured to himself aloud, “ or 
were they brown? Blue begins with 
a 6 and brown begins with a b. I’m 
convinced that her eyes began with a 
b. They were not, therefore, grey or 
green, because,” he added in a burst 
of confidence, ‘“‘it is utterly impos- 


sible to spell grey or green with 
a b/” 

Miss Sutherland looked slightly 
astonished. 


** All you can recollect, then, is that 
the colour of her eyes began with the 
letter 6?” 

“That is absolutely all I can re- 
member ; but I think they were— 
brown.” 

“If they were brown they must be 
brown now,” she observed, looking 
out of the window. 

“ That’s true! 
never thought of that ? 
you writing ?” 

“* Brown,” she said so briefly that 
it sounded something like a snub. 

“* Mouth ? ” inquired the girl, turn- 
ing a new leaf on her pad. 

** Perfect. Write it; there is no 
other term fit to describe its colour, 
shape, its sensitive beauty, its 
What did you write?” 

“T wrote, ‘ Mouth, 

“TI don’t want you to! 

” 

“ Really, Mr. Gatewood, a rhapsody 
on such a subject is proper in poetry, 
but scarcely worthy a record of a 
purely business transaction. Please 
answer the next question : ‘Figure ?’” 


Isn’t it strange I 
What are 





ordinary.’ ” 
I want 
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“Oh, a poem would be too brief 
to describe her figure 4 

“Shall we say ‘ Perfect ?’” asked 
the girl, raising her brown eyes in a 
glimmering transition from vexation 
to amusement. For, after all, it 
could be only a coincidence that this 
young man should be describing 
features peculiar to herself. 

“Couldn’t you write, ‘ Venus-of- 





Milo-like’?” he inquired. “ That 
is laconic.” 
“TI could—if it’s true. But if you 


mean it for praise—I don’t think any 
modern woman would be flattered.” 

“But I always imagined Venus 
of Milo had an ideal figure,” he said, 
perplexed. 

She wrote, “‘ A good figure.”’ Then, 
her rounded chin resting on one 
hand, she glanced at the next ques- 
tion. 


“ Hands ? ” 
“White, rose-tipped, slender yet 
softly and firmly rounded 4 





Then, surprising bis guilty eyes fixed 


on her hands, she hastily sat up 
straight, level-browed, cold, and 
haughty. 


Was he deliberately being rude to 
her ? 

As a matter of fact, he was not; 
he had, at first, unconsciously, taken 
as a model the girl before him; 
then furtively, and with a dawning 
perception of the almost flawless 
beauty he was plagiarising. Aware 
now, that something had anmoyed 
her’; aware, too, that there appeared 
to be nothing lacking in her to 
satisfy his imagination of the ideal, 
he began to turn redder than he had 
ever been in all his life. 

Several moments ensued before he 
ventured to stir. And it was only 


when she again bent very gravely over 
her pad that he cautiously eased a 
cramped muscle or two, and drew a 
breath—a long, noiseless, deep and 
timid respiration. 


He realised the 
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enormity of what he had been doing— 
how close he had come to giving un- 
pardonable offence by drawing a 
perfect portrait of herself as the person 
he desired to find through the good 
offices of Keen and Co. 

But there was no such person !— 
unless this girl had a double; for 
what more could a man desire than 
the ideal traits he had been able to 
describe only by using her as bis in- 
spiration. 

When he ventured to look again, 
one glance was sufficient to convince 
him that she, too, had noticed the 
pirallel—had been forced to recognise 
her own features in the portrait he 
had constructed of hisideal. She had 
caught him in absent-minded contem- 
plation of the hands he had been de- 
scribing. He knew that his face was 
the face of a guilty man. 

“What is the next question ? 
he stammered, eager to answer~t ina 
manner calculated to allay her sus- 
picions. 

‘“* The next question ? ” she glanced 
at the list, then with a voice of velvet 
which belied the eyes, clear as frosty 
pools in November : “ The next ques- 
tion requires a description of her feet.”’ 

“Feet! Oh—they—they’re rather 
large—why, her feet are enormous, I 
believe——”’ 

She looked at him as_ though 
stunned; suddenly a flood of pink 
spread, wave on wave, from the nape 
of her neck to her hair; she bent low 
over her pad and wrote something, 
remaining in that attitude until her 
face cooled. 

““Somehow or other I’ve done it 
again!’ he thought, horrified. ‘* The 
best thing I can do is to end it and 


° 


go home.” 

In his distress he began to hedge, 
saying, “ Of course, she is rather tall 
and her feet are in some sort of pro- 
portion—in fact, they are perfectly 


”? 


symmetrical feet—— 
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Never in his life had he encountered 
a pair of such angrily beautiful eyes. 

“We now come to ‘General Re- 
marks,’”’ she said in a voice abso- 
iutely steady and emotionless. “‘ Have 
you any remarks to offer, Mr. Gate- 
wood ?” 

“T’m willing to make femarks,” 
he said, “if I only knew what you 
wish me to say.” 

She mused, eyes on the sunny win- 
dow, then looked up. “ Where did 
you last see her ? ” 

“Near Fifth Avenue.” 

“ And what street ? ” 

He named the street. 

‘* Near here ? ” 

“ Rather,” he said timidly. 

She ruffled the edges of her pad, 
wrote something and erased it, bit 
her lip, and frowned. 

** Out-of-doors, of course ? 

““No; indoors,” he admitted fur- 
tively. 

She looked up with a movement 
almost nervous. 

** Do you dare 
more concise ? ” 

“IT would rather not,” he replied 
in a voice from which he hoped he had 
expelled the tremors of alarm. 

““As you please, Mr. Gatewood. 
And would you care to answer any of 
these other questions: Who and 
what are, or were, her parents ? 
Give all the particulars concerning all 
her relatives. Is she employed or 
not. What are her social, financial 
and general circumstances ? Her 
character, personal traits, aims, in- 
terests, desires ? Has she any vices ? 
Any virtues? Talents ? Ambi- 
tions ? Caprices? Fads? Are you 
in love with her? Is——” 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ I am.” 

“ Is she in love with you ? ” 

“No, she hates me—I’m afraid.” 

“Is she in love with anybody ? ” 

“That is a very difficult——” 

The girl wrote : ““ He doesn’t know,” 


3° 


I mean, care—to be 
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“ LOOKING 


UP HE SAW THE BEAUTIFUL BROWN EYES REGARDING HIM STEADILY.” 
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with a satisfaction apparently cause- 
less. 

“Ts she a relative of yours, Mr. 
Gatewood ? ” 

“No, Miss Sutherland.” 

“You desire to marry her ?” 

wi 5 fay 

She was silent; then— 

“What is her name?” in a low 
voice which started several agreeable 
thrills chasing one another over him. 

** [—I decline to answer,”’ he stam- 
mered. 

On 
wood ? ” 

He looked her full in the face; 
suddenly-he bent forward and gazed 
at the printed paper from which she 
had been apparently reading. 

“Why, all those questions you are 
asking me are not there!” 
exclaimed, indignantly. “ You 
making them up ? ” 

“*T—I know, but ”—she was flush- 
ing furiously—‘‘ but they are on the 
other forms. You see you are 
answering ‘Form K,’ which is a 
special form——” 

‘* But why do you ask me ques- 
tions from Form K ?” 

“* Because it is my duty to do all I 
can to secure evidence which may 
lead to the discovery of the person 
you desire to find, and this duty I 
assure you, Mr. Gatewood, is not 
always agreeable — indeed, some 
people make it very difficult.” 

Gatewood looked out of 


what grounds, Mr. Gate- 


are 


the 


window. Various emotions-—shame, | 


mortification, chagrin — pervaded 
him. 

“TI did not mean to offend you,” 
said the girl in a low voice—such a 
gently regretful voice that Gatewood 
swung round in his chair. 

“There is nothing I would not be 
glad to tell you about the woman I 
have fallen in love with,” he ‘said. 
‘“* She is overwhelmingly lovely ; and 
—when I dare—I will tell you her 


he. 
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name and where I first saw her—and 
where I saw her last.”’ 

“It would be advisable. 
will you do this?” 

“* When I dare.” 

“You dare not—now ? ” 

“ No—not now.” 

She wrote absently on her pad. 
**He doesn’t dare to tell me now.” 
Then, with head still bent, she lifted 
her brown eyes to his once more. 

“T am to come again, of course, to 
consult you?” he asked dizzily. 
“Mr. Keen will receive you 

“He may be busy.” 

“He may be,” 
dreamily. 

‘“*So—I shall ask for you.” 

“We could write you, Mr. Gate- 
wood.” 

“Tt is no trouble for me to come,” 
he said hastily. “ I walk every morn- 
ing.” 

“But there would be no use in 
your coming very soon. All Mr. Keen 
could do for some time would be to 
report progress.” 

“ That is all I dare look for—pro- 
gress—for the present.” 

During the time that he remained 
—which was not very long—neither 
of them spoke until he arose to take 
his departure. 

“Good-bye, Miss Sutherland. I 
hope you may find the person I 
have been searching for.” 

‘* Good-bye, Mr. Gatewood. 
we shall.” 

She was rather excited and also 
somewhat preoccupied with several 
disturbing emotions, the species of 
which she was interested in deter- 
mining. But to label and catalogue 
each of these emotions separately 
required privacy and leisure to think 
—and she also wished to look very 
earnestly at the reflection of her own 
face in the mirror of her chamber. 
For it is exciting—to be compared, 
feature by feature, to a young man’s 


When 


” 


she repeated 


I hope 
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ideal. As far as that went, she ex- 
celled it, and, as she stood by the 
desk, alone, gathering up her notes, 
she suddenly lifted the hem of her 
gown sufficient to reassure herself 
that the dainty shoes -she wore 
would have baffled the efforts of 
any sculptor. 

“* Of course,” she thought to her- 
self, “‘ his ideal hasn’t enormous feet. 
He, too, must have been struck with 
the similarity with his ideal, and 
when he realised that I also noticed 
it he was frightened by my frown 
into saying that her feet were 
enormous. I wonder why she ran 
away ? I wonder why he can’t find 
her? She doesn’t deserve to be 


found. . There is nothing to be afraid 
of—nothing to alarm anybody in a 
man like that.” 

So she gathered up her notes and 
walked slowly out and across to the 
private office of the Tracer of Lost 


Persons. 

“Come in,” he said when 
she knocked; he was using the 
telephone. She seated herself rather 
listlessly beside the window, where 
spring sunshine lay in gilded patches 
on the rug and spring breezes stirred 
the curtains. She was a trifle tired, 
but there seemed to be no good reason 
why ; yet, with the soft wind blowing 
on her cheek, the languor grew and 
she rested her face on one closed hand, 
shutting her eyes. 

When they opened again it was to 
meet the fixed gaze of Mr. Keen. 


“T beg your pardon, Mr. Keen,” 


she said. 

‘“* There is no need of it,” he said. 
“Be seated. Never mind the report 
just now.” He paced the length of 
the room once or twice, hands clasped 
behind him; then, halting to con- 
front her— 

“What sort of young man is this 
Gatewood ? ” 


‘““What sort, Mr. Keen? Why—I 
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think he is the—the usual sort— 
that——” 

“Then you don’t think much 
of him ?” said the Tracer, smiling. 

“Oh, indeed, I did not mean that 
at all; I mean that he appeared to 
be—to be——” 

“ Rather a cad?” 

“Why, no!” she said, flushing. 
““He is absolutely well bred, Mr. 
Keen.” 

“You received no unpleasant im- 
pression of him ? ” 

“On the contrary!” she said, 
rather warmly—for it hurt her sense 
of justice that Mr. Keen should mis- 
judge even a stranger. 

** You think he looks like an honest 
man ?” 

“Honest?” She was rosy with 
annoyance. “Have you the _ idea 
that he is dishonest ? ” 

“ Have you?” 

‘““Not in the slightest,” she said 
with emphasis. 

“* Suppose a man should set us hunt- 
ing for a person who does not exist— 
om our terms, which are no payment 
unless successful ? Would that be 
honest ?”’ he asked gravely. 

“* Did he do that ?” 

** No, Miss Sutherland.” 

“I knew he couldn’t do such a 
thing!” 

*“No, he—er—couldn’t. Because I 
wouldn’t allow it—not that he tried 
to!” added Keen hastily, as the in- 
dignant brown eyes sparkled omin- 
ously. “Really, Miss Sutherland, 
he must be all you say he is, for he 
has a staunch champion to vouch for 
him.” 

“ All I say he is ? 
anything about him.” 

Mr. Keen nodded. “Quite so. 
Let us drop him for a moment. Are 
you perfectly well, Miss Suther- 
land?” 

** Perfectly, Mr. Keen.” 

“T’m glad of it. You 


I haven’t said 


seem 


LL 
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languid. When do you take your 
holiday ? ” 

“You suggested June, I believe,” 
she said wistfully. 

The Tracer leaned back in his chair, 
joining the tips of his fingers re- 
flectively. 

** Miss Sutherland,” he said, “ you 
have been with us a year. It may 
interest you to know that I am 
exceedingly pleased with you.” 

She coloured charmingly. 

“ But,” he added, “I’m _ terribly 
afraid we’re going to lose you.” 

“Why ?” she asked, startled. 

*“ However,” he continued, ignor- 
ing her half-frightened question with 
a smile, “‘ I am going to promote you— 
for faithful and efficient service.” 

“O—h!” 

“With an: agreeable increase of 
salary, and new duties which will take 
you into the open air. You ride?” 

‘“*T used to before Pe 


before you were ob- 
Please 


arrange tor a riding habit this after- 


** Exactly ; 
liged to earn your living. 


noon. I shall secure for you. a 
horse, saddle and groom. You will 
‘spend a good deal of your time riding 
in the Park—for the present.” 

‘** But—Mr. Keen—am I to be one 
of your agents—a sort of detective ? ” 

Keen regarded her absently, then 
crossed one leg over the other. 

“Read me your notes,” he said. 

She read them, folded them, and 
he took them from her, thoughtfully 
regarding her. 

“Did you know that your mother 
and I were children together?” he 
asked. 

“No!” she said, surprised; and 
then asked, “Is that why you sent 
for me at the school of stenography ?” 

“That is why. When I learned 
that my early friend—your mother 
—was dead, is it not reasonable that 
I should wish to look after her 
daughter ?” 
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Miss Sutherland looked at him. 

*“* She was like you—when she mar- 
ried. I never married. Do you won- 
der that I sent for you, child ? ” 

Nothing but the clock ticking in the 
sunny room, arid an old man gazing 
into dimmed brown eyes, and the 
little breezes at the open window 
whispering of summers past. 

“This young man, Gatewood,” 
said the Tracer, clearing his voice— 
“this young man ought to be all 
right, if I did not misjudge his father 
—years ago.” 

He half-turned towards a big letter- 
file; “‘ His record is perfect so far. 
The trouble with him is idleness. 
He ought to marry.” 

“Isn’t he trying to?” she asked. 

“It looks like it. Miss Suther- 
land, we must find this girl ! ” 

“But I don’t see how you can 
on such slight information.” 

“Information! I have all I want 
—all I could desire.” He laughed, 
passing his hands over his grey hair. 
““ We are going to find the girl he is in 
love with before the week ends!” 

“Do you really think so?” she 
exclaimed. 

“Yes. But you must do a great 
deal-in this case.” 

ee I ? ” 

“ Exactly.” 

“* And—and what am I to do?” 

“Ride in the Park, child!. And 
if you see Mr. Gatewood, don’t take 
your eyes off him for a moment. 
Watch him; observe everything he 
does. If he should recognise you and 
speak to you, be as amiable to him 
as though it were not by my orders.” 

“* Then—then I am to be a detec- 
tive!” she faltered. 

The Tracer did not appear to hear 
her. He took up the notes, turned 
to the telephone, and began to send 
out a general alarm, reading the de- 
scription of the person whom Gate- 
wood desired to find. The vast, in- 
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tricate and delicate machinery under 
his control was being set in motion all 
over the country. 

“Not that I expect to find her out- 
side the borough of Manhattan,” he 
said, smiling, as he hung up the re- 
ceiver ; “ but it’s as well to know how 
many types of that species exist and 
who they are—in case any other 
young man comes raving of brown 
eyes and ‘gleams’ in the hair.” 

Miss Sutherland, to her intense 
consternation, blushed. 

“I think you had better order your 
habit at once,” said the Tracer care- 
lessly. 

“Tell me, Mr. Keen,” she asked 
tremulously, “am I to spy upon Mr. 
Gatewood ? And report to you? 
For I cannot do that * 

“Child, you need report. nothing 
unless you desire to. And, when there 
is something to report, it will be about 
the woman I am searching for. 
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Do you understand? I _ have 
already located her. You will find 
her in the Park. And when you are 
sure she is the right one—and if you 
care to report it to me—I shall be 
ready to listen.” 

** But—I warn you, Mr. Keen, that 
I have perfect faith in the honour of 
Mr. Gatewood. I know I shall have 
nothing unworthy to report.” 

**T am sure of it,” said the Tracer 
of Lost Persons, studying her with 
eyes that were not quite clear. ““ Now 
order your habit at once. Your 
mother sat her saddle perfectly. We 
rode often—my lost playmate and I.” 

He turned, hands clasped behind 
his back, absently pacing the room, 
backward, forward, in the spring 
sunshine. Nor did he notice her 
lingering, nor mark her as she stole 
from the room, brown eyes saddened, 
and wondering that there should bein 
the world so much room for sorrow. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE NIGHT SURPRISE 


By JCHN HASLETTE 


il'ustrated by W. H. Holloway 


WO men sat smoking on the 
verandah of a little estancia 
that stood on the verge of a 
Paraguayan forest. Behind 
lay the dense blackness of the 
trees, before them stretched ‘the 
illimitable pampas, stirring with 
vague whispers of the night breeze 
rustling the dry grass, where the 
cicalas chirped monotonously. Above 
them hung the sombre sky with- 
out a single star. 

The one, Ludwig Heller, pseudo- 
botanist, but practical trader in all 
forms of knavery, reclined at ease 
in a matted hammock, smoking a 
long manila cheroot; the other, 
Chico Llanos, a half-caste of Spanish 
blood, squatted on a mat, wrapped 
about in his poncho, a cigarillo gleam- 
ing like a fire-fly between his lips. 

Presently Heller spoke. “Is_ it 
then certain that the man is without 

servants ?”’ he said guttrally. 
Chico removed the cigarillo from his lips. 
“It is so,” he said slowly; “the house by 
day is as the house of the dead.” 
‘“* And you are certain also that the woman is 
there.” , 
‘‘The woman,” Chico answered, almost rever- 
ently, “who can doubt it that has heard her 
voice? Did I not myself give fifty tapers of the 
best! wax to the blessed Saint Aguesilas, my 
patron, that I might see her.” 
“But you have only heard her voice,” 
said Heller doubtfully. 
“Yes, he keeps her ever within. 
Daily he goes to the forest, first locking 
and bolting the door.” 
“And you have never tried to open it 
—no?” the other said, incredulously. Chico laughed shortly. 
“Of a truth, many times,” he said. 
“Ach, du lieber Himmel! Head of an ass, your courage failed to you. 
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Chico placed a quick hand on the 
haft of a knife that lay in the folds 
of his scarlet waist-belt. ‘“ You wish 
to make trial of my courage ?” he 
began, venomously. 

“Of that, no,” Heller returned 
carelessly ; “‘ you will perhaps need 
it for our friend of the estancia.” 

“The sefor doubted me,” Chico 
snarled. 

“Your skill only, since you could 
not make the door to open.” 

“Buthow?” . 

Ludwig laughed ; a full sustained 
laugh that broke startlingly on the 
still night air. “I have the tools,” 
he said, “to open all doors. 

Chico sprang up. ‘“ To-night; then, 
we will go,” he said in a strident 
whisper, “and you shall hear the 
woman’s voice. Santa Madre! What 
a voice—one hears it only in the 
birds.” 

“Then to-night she shall sing for 
us,” Ludwig replied ; “and this man 
who has made her captive, we will 
dispose of him.” 

**Leave him to me!” said Chico, 
fingering his knife lovingly. 

Ludwig threw aside his half-smoked 
cheroot. ‘‘ Saddle the horses, Chico,” 
he said; ‘the moon will not be up 
yet these three hours.” 

‘I go,” Chico cried, turning away. 

“No, wait you a moment. Tell 
me, is this estancta of wood ?”’ 

“ Si, Ludwig, of wood.” 

“Then we shall find it easy to 
enter.” 

Chico disappeared into the darkness, 
and Heller waited until the sound of 
his footsteps ceased before he left his 
hammock. Then he walked quickly 
into the house, returning presently 
with a small leather bag, and a dark 
lantern. 

He drew back the slide of the lan- 
tern, and, lighting it, balanced it 
between his knees. From the bag he 
produced a centre-bit and thin saw 
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together with a piece of chamois 
leather. He examined them care- 
fully in the dim ray from the lantern, 
and wrapping the chamois round one 
end of the saw, placed it with’the 
centre-bit in his capacious pocket. 
Chico returned as he finished, lead- 
ing two horses ready saddled. 

“ Ready, Ludwig ? ” 

** Yes, we shall go now.” 

Heller mounted and galloped off, 
and Chico, after a moment, followed 
quickly in his track, sitting easily in 
his high-peaked saddle, the reins held 
slackly in his hand. 

For some time they rode along 
silently, Chico now a little in advance, 
through the dry waist-high grass that 
rustled and crackled in their passage. 
The only sounds to be heard were the 
quick panting of the horses, the thud 
of their hoofs on the dry earth. 
The cicalas, bysome curious common 
impulse, had ceased to chirp, and the 
heavy darkness seemed tv close in 
and swathe about the horsemen as 
they rode. 

“Do we go right ?” Heller called 
presently to his companion, and 
Chico’s musical voice floated back to 
him out of the night. 

“Si, Sefior Ludwig; but a little 
time and we are there.” 

As he spoke the cicalas broke ow 
again in their monotonous reed-like 
song, while some birds rose from the 
grass, and winged their way into the 
darkness with harsh startled cries. 
A few minutes’ ride brought them 
again in touch with the forest, which 
jutted out here like a promontory 
inthe pampas. Before them gleamed 
a solitary light in the gloom. 

“It is there,” Chico said, turning 
in his saddle. 

Heller rode abreast of him. ‘“ The 
light ?” he questioned, eagerly. 

“Yes, it burns always at this time.” 

Heller chuckled, and was off again, 
when Chico turned to him quickly. 
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“We will dismount here and tether 
the horses. If we ride we shall give 
warning of our approach.” 

“Good ; I had not thought of it,” 
said Heller. “It is necessary that 
we make no sound—naturlich!” 

They dismounted, and - Chico 
tethered the horses, while Heller 
lighted his dark lantern, and closing 
the slide, waited. 

“Now, Sefior Ludwig, we shall 
move forward,” Chico said, softly. 
“The door is at the side where the 
light burns.” 

** Good ;” 
then.” 

They moved towards the light, 
treading stealthily as they neared 
the house, and, pausing within twenty 
yards of it, held a whispered colloquy. 

‘“* About the woman!” whispered 
Chico eagerly ; “ what of her?” 

“We will settle that when we have 
entered,”’ said Ludwig Heller. 

They tried to look into each other’s 
faces in the darkness, each conscious 
that the other distrusted him. 

“It is better to know now,”’ Chico 
protested in a whisper. 

“TI have first claim. Without my 
tools you cannot enter the estancia,” 
said his companion determinedly. 

‘“* But, Senor Ludwig, I told you of 
the place—of the woman !” 

Both breathed hard, and Chico 
felt quickly at his belt ; for one fleet- 
ing moment the thought crossed his 
mind that he might secure the tools 
by force, but a moment’s reflection 
assured him that they were only of 
value to one who knew their use. 

“She will go to the strongest— 
yes ?”’ Heller asked eagerly. 

“But you have a pistol,” Chico 
said doubtfully. 

Heller smiled in the darkness. 
‘*No, I have left it behind,” he lied 
calmly. 

“To the strongest, then,” Chico 
assented readily. 


said the other, “come, 
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They began to move forward again 
when a sudden flood of melody broke 
upon the stillness, a liquid trill that 
floated out into the night, and 
trembled deliciously like the ecstatic 
song of a nightingale. Both stopped 
involuntarily, and Chico threw back 
his head like a questing hound. 

“Listen!” he said in an 
murmur, “ the woman sings.” 

They stood as if fascinated, two 
dark, rigid figures in the warm gloom, 
while the song, subtle, insinuating, 
throbbing with a rich southern passion 
that gripped them at the heart, 
flooded about them. 

“It is ‘Il bacio’ she sings,’ -Chico 
whispered ; “I have heard it in Con- 
cepcion. Yes—but not such a voice. 
Santa Madre! It is not often that 
one hears such.” 

Ludwig did not reply, but the other 
could hear him draw his »reath in 
little sibilant gasps as he oent for- 
ward to catch the least whisper of 
the song. 

It trilled at last into silence, and 
again the vague stirring sounds from 
the pampas broke upon their ears. 
Chico turned quickly. 

“She must be beautiful,” he mur- 
mured passionately ; ‘‘ beautiful as the 
stars. Ah, to still with a kiss the 
song upon her warm lips——” 

Heller stared at him, muttering 
an oath. “You!” he said. .- 

Chico recalled to himself by the 
vehement and aggressive denial in 
his companion’s tone, involuntarily 
dropped a hand to his knife, but, 
removing it a moment later, said, in- 
differently, ‘I forgot ; she is to the 
strongest.”” They moved forward 
silently. 

The estancia was a solid wooden 
structure, and on the side where, 
within, the light burned, stood the 
door. Ludwig dropped on his knees 
beside it, and, pulling back the slide 
of the lantern, began to examine his 
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tools. Chico squatted near him, 
wrapped in the folds of his poncho, 
jealously watchful with the deter- 
mination that the prize should not 
escape him to fall a prey to his inso- 
lent companion. Ludwig took up 
the centre-bit. ‘How still it is,” 
he whispered, “they may hear the 
sound.” 

“Wait but a little,” replied Chico ; 
“she will sing again.” 

The voice rang out once more as 
he spoke, this time in a florid aria, 
like the fiquid gurgle of water drop- 
ping in a rocky pool. Chico began 
to sway rhythmically on his heels, 
the lilt of the melody upon his lips. 
Ludwig listened a moment, then 
turned the ray of bis lantern upon 
the door. 

A moment’s scrutiny sufficed, and 
he commenced to work with furious 
yet silent energy, making a wide 
circle of perforations about the mas- 
sive lock with which the door -was 


secured. The song ceased as he sat 
back, wiping the moisture from his 
brow. 
“Is it done?” Chico whispered. 
Ludwig put down his tool, and 


lifted the thin saw. “‘When she 
sings again I will finish with this,” 
he replied in the same tone. While 
they waited, every minute hanging 
leaden-footed, each sound from the 
pampas, each breath of night wind 
stirring the forest trees alarmed them ; 
they crouched closer to the earth, 
and held their-breaths hard. In the 
tense hush of the night suspicious 
fears agitated both, and only united 
for the perpetration of a crime, 
they watched each other closely 
with mutual distrust. 

“Perhaps she will not sing,” Lud- 
wig ventured at last. 

“ Pacienca, Sefior Ludwig,” Chico 
whispered softly. 

His rebuke was justified, and 
again, as the unseen singer commenced 
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her song, Ludwig lifted his lantern 
and began to saw swiftly between 
the perforations he had made, 
breathing hard as he sawed with the 
deftness of a practised workman. 
After a little he laid down the 
saw, and extracting a long cross- 
handled gimlet from his pocket, 
screwed it quickly into the wood 
within the perforations, and throwing 
a ray from the lantern upon it, in- 
spected his work closely. 

Chico, too, glanced at it, and could 
see that only a small space still re- 
mained to be cut away. It was ob- 
viously Ludwig’s intention to saw 
round the lock, while retaining it in 
its place by means of the gimlet, until 
it could be lifted out noiselessly in one 
piece. Chico’s quick mind formed a 
plan which he prepared to put into 
instant execution. Why should Lud- 
wig reap the fruits of his own schem- 
ing and waiting ? he asked himself. 
The prize, they had agreed, was to 
the strongest. Why not to the most 
cunning? In another moment the 
door would be open, and in that 
moment—he smiled and _ silently 
loosened the knife in his belt. 

“ Hold up the gimlet while I cut,” 
Ludwig whispered. 

“Si, Seftor Ludwig;” Chico assented, 
and grasping the gimlet with his left 
hand, he drew his knife with the 
right, glancing quickly as he didso at 
the broad shoulders looming up in 
the darkness beside him. 

As the saw grated once more, he 
prepared to strike. “Now!” he 
said to himself, and lifted the knife. 

The song at that moment ceased 
suddenly, and, startled perhaps by 
the abrupt pause, Ludwig glanced 
upward. 

It was a moment for action; he 
could already see the glitter of*tne 
knife as it descended. Like a fiash 
he reached up, growling out an oath, 
and seized Chico’s wrist in an iron 
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grasp. There was a brief, silent 
struggle, then they sprang quickly 
apart, and Ludwig held the knife. 

“* Verdammte Hund,” Ludwig mut- 
tered, panting. ‘You would kill 
me, but remember, the prize is to 
the strongest.” 

“So be it,”’ Chico whispered back 
miling, despite his rage, and he 
sat down wrapping his poncho about 
him. 

Ludwig slipped the knife into his 
pocket, and 
set to work 
again with 
such energy 
that a few 
moments 
later he 
cut through 
the remain- 
ing wood- 
work, and 
lifting out 
the lock, 
placed it 
gently beside 
him. Then 
he pressed 
upon the 
door, and, 
taking up 
the lantern, 
turned its 
thin rays 
into the in- 
terior of the 
estancita. 
Both stared 
in silently, and could make out 
dimly a wide passage, on one’ side 
of which was a closed door, on the 
other an opening shrouded by a heavy 
curtain, from behind which came the 
low murmur of voices. 

They glanced significantly at each 
other, and Chico nodded. Ludwig 
signed to him to advance, and, follow- 
ing softly at his heels, entered the 
passage, and paused before the heavy 
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curtain. They had chosen a_for- 
tunate time for their entry; their 
approach through the rustling grasses, 
the work at the door, even the brief 
struggle of a few minutes before had 
passed unnoticed. 

While they waited, uncertain of 
their next move, the woman began 
to sing again, so, after a moment’s 
hesitation, Ludwig pulled the curtain 
slightly aside, leaving a little chink 
through which they could see into the 
room, *and 
from which a 
slender shaft 
of light shot 
out, piercing 
the gloom of 
the passage. 

Both peer- 
ed in, two 
expectant 
tense figures, 
hot with pas- 
sion, and 
mad with 
jealousy and 
distrust. 

The room 
was lighted 
by a. large 
bronze lamp 
of antique 
design which 
hung from 
the “ceiling, 
and the 
brightness 
of its rays 
almost blinded them, so that; for 
a moment they could hardly dis- 
tinguish the two people who sat 
within. When at last their eyes 
became accustomed to the glare, they 
saw a tall man, grey-haired, blue-eyed, 
and evidently an Englishman.” He 
sat in one corner in a comfortable 
chair, his reflective but contented 
gaze fixed upon a boy who"sat up, 
supported by many pillows, on a 
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couch! near by. But what most 
startled the two intruders was the 
fact that though the song still con- 
tinued, the soft womanly voice pour- 
ing, out its throbbing melody, no 
woman could be seen in the room. 
They stared at the boy ; his lips never 
moved—at the walls to see if by any 
chance a door led to another and ad- 
jacent room in which the singer might 
be concealed. But no opening was 
visible, and still the song went on 
in the room, now floating high on a 
sustained tremolo note, now sinking 
to a hushed yet melodious whisper. 

Chico, after the first moments of 
surprise, devoted himself to a search- 
ing scrutiny of the boy, half expecting 
to find him a woman in disguise ; but 
becoming satisfied that this was not 
so, his glance rested suddenly upon 
the boy’s eyes, which remained set 
and immovable, though his other 
features showed the keenest delight 
and appreciation. Hestarted, and 
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in his ear— 

“ Blind!” 

His companion turned at the 
touch, and pointed towards a small 
octagonal table near the door, on 
which stood a small machine with a 
large metal trumpet, then he slipped 
out silently and made his way to 
where the horses were tethered, 
Chico following silently. 

They took off the horses’ hobbles 
and mounted; they rode forward a 
few paces, then drew up as if by 
mutual consent—turning slightly in 
their saddles, they looked back. 

“You understand—it was a grapha- 
phone, naturlich,” said Ludwig slowly, 
‘but the boy ——” 

“It is a visitation of God,” said 
Chico reverently, and as he put spurs 
to his horse, he rose in his stirrups and 
made the sign of the cross towards 
the lonely estancia on the verge of 
the forest. 
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GRACE 


By PAKENHAM BEATTY 


yo pass me with swift winds in June 
That bear you and the rose afar ; 
The splendour of the sun at noon 
Fades, fainter than the night’s last star. 
To Love’s lone vigil, dear, you seem 
Some dreaming spirit, that the gleam 
Of morning startles from her dream. 


I wiil not envy those too blest 
That keep beside you day by day ; 
My heart, an uninvited guest, 
Sighs at your door and turns away. 
To thank Love for his grace to me; 
To know you, sweet, in sky and sea, 
Music, and song, and Italy. 
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A CHRONICLE OF LOVE 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 
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CHAPTER XI. 
OROTHY returned to Rose- 
mary Cottage three days 


later. Gasgoyne left Margate 

for town upon the evening 
after the picnic. The question of a 
future meeting was not raised 
between them, but at the last moment 
Dick said: “You must let me 
see something of your boy. When 
he goes to a public school, I shall run 
down and tip him. I should like 
to give him his first gun.” 


“You mustn’t spoil him.” 
“IT am not likely to have much 


Good-bye.” 

months _ followed. 
Dorothy picked up old habits, 
old conventions, with the curious 
sense that they had grown stale and 
unprofitable. Mind reacting upon 
body produced a physical lassitude 
very hard to overcome. For the 
first time in her life she began to 
suffer from insomnia and headache. 
Her interest in reading grew attenu- 
ated. The written word seemed so 
trite,socheap. Susan Judkins looked 
at her in pitying but discreet silence. 

“She'll get over it,” she reflected, 
“we all do.” 

In her youth Susan had kept com- 
pany with a dashing artilleryman, 
who had forsaken her for an older and 
much plainer woman with savings. 
Susan had pined. She could remem- 
ber perfectly that the taste went out 
of beef-steak pudding; but it had 


opportunity. 
Disagreeable 


come back. The artilleryman took 
to drink, and ber rival suffered blows 
and infidelity. And yet Susan was 
not as grateful as she should have beer 
that she had escaped such a monster. 
In her hands he might have risen, 
not fallen. 

Dorothy told Moira Curragh of her 
meeting with Gasgoyne, and of the 
picnic, but of what had passed 
between them—nothing. That as- 
tute lady drew conclusions from this 
silence not very wide of the mark. 
She had seen Gasgoyne, who had said 
much concerning Min and exasper- 
atingly little about Dorothy. 

This, also, was significant. Lady 
Curragh, however, was emphatie in 
applauding the wisdom of keeping 
Min’s true parentage a secret. 

“He would give anything for a 
son,” Dorothy had said. 

“No doubt ; and what would he do 
with a child in that house? - My 
dear, the wife has a fearful temper. I 
have seen her» ill-treat his dog, when 
he was out of the way.” 

“Oh!” murmured Dorothy. 

“Is that heartfelt exclamation for 
the man or for the dog ?” 

“ For both.” 

“T told you before she was jealous. 
I wouldn’t say that Master Dick 
doesn’t give her cause. Why, what 
is that to you, Doll ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Outside his own house he is a 
power, and no mistake.” 
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“In a word he can give Min every- 
thing which I cannot.” 

“ Ah, now, Doll, why put it in that 
way ? Say to yourself that you 
give the boy all that he can’t. Cur- 
ragh tells me he’ll be amongst the 
next batch of baronets, unless he 
hangs out for a peerage.” 

“He cares nothing for that.” 
“Eh? Doll, you’ve not met him 
again ?” 

“ce No.” 

‘ * You spoke in a tone as if you had 
just come from a heart to heart talk 
with him.” 

“‘T am sure that he has not changed 
in some things; he was never a 
snob.” 

** Doll, you are so wise not to meet 
him. He is, I fear, selfish.” 

Dorothy did not mention that 
letters had passed between. them. 
The first arrived about a month 
after the meeting at Margate, pat 
to a moment when she was feeling 
In it 
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wretchedly blue and forlorn. 
Gasgoyne wrote nothing that might 
not have been proclaimed from the 
top of Winchester Cathedral; but 
the letter was so personal, so vivid a 


presentment of the writer—more 
of the trained writer—that Doro- 
thy, after reading it, had felt that she 
had been listening to the man’s voice. 
After some hesitation she answered 
it, stipulating that such correspon- 
dence should be intermittent. He 
did not write again for six weeks. 

Often his name, and more often his 
wife’s, appeared in the society papers. 
Dorothy was continually reading para- 
graphs about Mrs. “Dick” Gas- 
goyne. Her wonderful frocks, no 
longer “ greenery-yellery, Grosvenor 
Gallery,” her jewels, her entertain- 
ments, were described at length. She 
had become a personage. 

Upon this also, you may be sure 
that Lady Curragh had a word to 


say. 
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“*She’s a pincher, my dear. She 
saves every penny of her own large 
income. Dick pays for these things. 
He doesn’t care what becomes of his 
money. Why should he ?” 

Dorothy thought of Min. 

She had signed a will, long ago, 
leaving her twenty thousand pounds 
to the boy; but, of late, realising 
how magnificently Gasgoyne could 
provide for ason, she had told herself 
that twenty thousand pounds was not 
much. She began to think with 
misgiving of college bills. Her savings 
amounted to little, so little that some 
imp of mischief suggested the ex- 
pediency of increasing them by chang- 
ing her investments. The head of 
the firm of solicitors who managed her 
affairs died about this time, and his 
son and successor agreed with his 
client that three per cent. was paltry 
interest. Acting under his advice 
Dorothy experienced the delights of a 
flutter. It happened that her adviser 
was in a position to know that 
Canadian Pacifics were likely to rise. 
They did rise to such an altitude 
that Dorothy made several hundreds 
of pounds.” 

This unexpected piece of good (or 
ill) fortune put to flight megrims 
and lassitude. The colour came back 
to Dorothy’s cheeks and into her life, 
which had become a sort of inter- 
minable drab perspective. Her acute 
intelligence rose in arms to vanquish 
the bulls and bears of the market- 
place. Her luck, at first, was quite 
amazing. She had taken her win- 
nings wherewith to gamble and leaving 
her original fortune intact, decided 
to employ a regular broker. Most 
amateurs begin this way. 

If she had told Gasgoyne, he 
would have nipped the bud of specu- 
lation with a few frosty words of 
common-sense. Naturally, she did 
not tell him, nor anyone else. Her 
transactions absorbed and amused 
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her, but so far as the business part 
was concerned, they exacted but a 
few minutes of her time. She made 
no change in her life; although the 
keener-sighted of her acquaintances 
noted an improvement in her ap- 
pearance. 

It would be tedious and irrelevant 
to give the details of this particular 
phase, which came, of course, to the 
usual and sudden end. Dorothy lost 
every penny she ‘had made, and, 
in the effort to recover her winnings, 
half of her precious twenty thousand 
pounds. Then she realised her folly. 

Her income being cut in half, she 
began to study seriously the art of 
cheeseparing. To many excellent per- 
sons this affords greater rapture than 
music, sculpture, or painting. A penny 
saved is not only a penny made,-but 
also a coveted object added to an 
ever-increasing coin collection. In 


moments of depression, your honest 
cheeseparer can always hearten him- 


self up by smelling and touching the 
parings. Dorothy, need it be said, 
had no such blessed consolation. 
She loathed her parings. She found 
herself blushing when she began to 
offer her friends milk instead of cream 
with their tea ; she actually shed tears 
when she found herself mending 
and remending Min’s underclothing, 
now no longer of the best. But she 
faced the move from her enchanting 
little cottage to a semi-detached villa 
in Winchester with a valiant smile, 
imposing upon Min’s_ credulity to 
such a stupendous extent that he 
told Parfiete; “The mater really 
enjoyed it.” 

The move and her altered circum- 
stances cost Dorothy more than 
secret pangs. She lost several ac- 
quaintances who made it a point of 
conscience not to call upon persons 
who occupied semi-detached villas. 
Being a sensitive creature she felt 
this, although she scoffed at the 
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deserters rather indiscreetly. A harder 
matter to bear was the patronising 
sympathy and pity of some of the 
wives of the clergy who lived in and 
about the Cathedral Close. 

Upon the other hand, both Susan 
Judkins and Min behaved with exem- 
plary fortitude and serenity. 

“TI lost the money gambling,” 
said Dorothy to her hand-maid. 

“It was yours to do what you 
liked with, M’m.” 

“Tt was Min’s, Susan.” 

“* Fiddle-de-dee !” exclaimed Susan, 
who with increasing years allowed 
herself greater liberty of expression. 
Then, somewhat shamefacedly she 
added: “ When I was walking with 
Alfred” (Alfred was the artillery- 
man) “I lost four pounds fifteen 
a-betting on racehorses !” 

* You, Susan !"’ 

“Yes, me. Never, never, more 
than five shillings at a time, too. 
I felt rather sinful when the money 
was gone, but I’ve said since that 
anyway I ’ad my little bit o’ fun.” 

Min offered his consolation. 

“Ob, Min, I’ve lost a lot of money, 
and |’m going to turn into a horrid 
stinge.” 

Min looked serious but not miser- 
able. 

““Mumsie,” he declared, ‘‘you’ve, 
often told me that nothing was 
really lost that might be found 
again. When I’m big we’ll hunt for 
your money and find it, by Golly!” 

Meanwhile, Min had been removed 
from Miss Mirehouse’s select academy 
for children, and for some months 
had been attending an excellent school 
situated high up on Winchester Hill, 
where the fees, alas! were high also. 
At all costs, Min must remain at this 
school, whither Master Parflete, also, 
had been sent at the same time. 
The question now agitating Dorothy 
was: “ Would Min be able to pass 
into the Navy?” Lord Curragh 
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promised a nomination for the 
Britannia. Mr. Williamson, Min’s 
master, said that the boy had 
the ability to pass any reason- 
able exam., but that his mind seemed 
to be set upon distinguishing himself 
at games rather than at work. 
The mathematics for the Navy were 
uncommonly stiff. Still, he would 
do his best. Gasgoyne, also, 
wired: ‘“ Would like to see you.” 
_Dorothy replied with one word: 
“Impossible.” In the letter that 
followed the telegram Gasgoyne 
begged to be allowed to take upon 
himself the cost of Min’s schooling. 
“If I allowed him to do that, I 
should have to tell him the truth,” 
Dorothy reflected. She wrote, de- 
clining the offer with many thanks. 
Min must pass into the Britannia. 

At this crisis in her and Min’s 


fortunes, they made a new friend. 
The other half of the villa was 
occupied by a Mrs. Heseltine and her 


son, David, one of the masters at 
Winchester College. David was a 
tall, thin, quiet man, himself a 
Wykehamist, but one who, according 
to authority, had not fulfilled the 
promise of a rather remarkable youth. 
He had distinguished himself as 
Prefect of Hall, taking a scholarship 
at New when he went up to Oxford, 
and, later, obtaining a Fellowship 
at Oriel. 

Friends and contemporaries said 
that David had gone too fast at 
first. Certainly, he moved slowly 
enough now, and spoke slowly, as if 
effort of any kind had become dis- 
tasteful to him. Wykehamists, as 
a body, confessed that they could 
not understand Heseltine, but it was 
admitted that he was not to be 
ragged, or rather that it was not 
prudent to rag him, because, on 
occasion, he could move and speak 
with startling and disastrous alert- 


ness. He possessed, too, a certain 
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Socratic acuteness inleading on men 
—Wykehamists are always men— 
to make fools of themselves, when he 
would smile not unkindly but with a 
sort of exasperating omniscience, as 
if he had seen motley long before it 
was made visible to other eyes. 
Knaves and fools gave him a wide 
berth. 

Mrs. Heseltine, on the other hand, 
displayed with pride the mental and 
physical energies which her son 
was at some pains to conceal. She 
was a small, brisk, indefatigable 
person, of a cocksureness in regard 
to whatever concerned herself or 
her neighbours which aroused amaze- 
ment and too often resentment. 

A source of unlimited amusement 
to Dorothy, who admired her sincerity, 
Mrs. Heseltine, from the beginning of 
their acquaintance, had said every- 
where that Mrs. Armine was a charm- 
ing and distinguished woman and 
the most devoted of mothers. When 
she repeated this in David’s hearing, 
a twinkle might be discerned in 
his mild blue eyes, too heavily lidded 
to belong to a man of action. He 
knew that Dorothy’s charm and 
distinction were synonyms for the 
tact and sense of humour which pre- 
vented her from contradicting his 
mother. He would have admitted, 
however, that her devotion to Min 
had captured Mrs. Heseltine’s esteem 
and affection. 

As time passed Dorothy came to 
see a great deal of the Heseltines. 
She suffered at first from the lady’s 
inordinate curiosity. Fortunately, 
this curiosity took the not uncommon 
form of asking more questions than 
could possibly be answered ; fortu- 
nately, also, Mrs. Heseltine suffered 
from a slight deafness which, for the 
world, she would not have acknow- 
ledged. You will see, then, that a 
clever woman might take discreet 
advantage of these _ infirmities. 
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Dorothy never forgot her neighbour’s 
first call, after she had left Rosemary 
Cottage. Mrs. Heseltine bustled in 
at an hour when she was certain of 
finding Dorothy at home and alone. 
“Well, my dear,so here you are! 
What a pretty paper? And not too 
expensive, I dare say? What? 
Eighteen pence the piece. Twelve 
not nine yards, I trust. And chintz 
curtains to match it? No economy 
there, if they have to be calendered. 
You had to cut your carpet, of course. 
Heart-breaking, yes, and a lovely 
Axminster, isn’t it ? You have let 
your excellent parlour-maid go, I 
notice ; Mrs. Judkins opened the door. 
Well, well, if what everybody says 
is true, I’m so sorry for you. What ? 
My dear, I didn’t say I believed what 
everybody said. And I told the Dean 
himself that I was sure you would 
tell me the truth yourself in good 
time, and I’m not a sieve. You must 
Economy is my 
I like to air my 


let me help you. 
cheval de bataille. 
French with you, my dear, because 
you speak it so beautifully. You 
must have spent years and years 


abroad. What ? Oh, oh,indeed! In 
Touraine, you say. Yes, yes, that 
is in the south of France, isn’t it ? 
I hope you weren’t tempted to invest 
your money in foreign securities. The 
Funds are the only thing for me. 
What? You didn’t. How wise! 
You will miss your pretty garden, but 
the look ovt here is not without 
interest. One sees everybody pass- 
ing. Really, I believe you can see 
more than I can. . Now, about this 
trouble of yours; you must let me 
share it. Not -to-day, of course, 
but in due time, as I told Mr. Dean. 
I feel such a keen interest ‘in un- 
protected women, because I was left 
a widow myself at an early age. 
Canon Heseltine died six months 
after my David was born. - And your 
little fellow ? Fatherless, too. But 
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I never speak of these sacred things— 
except to my friends. Dear Mrs. 
Armine, I am sure you will regard 
me as a friend. We have so much in 
common, and living under the same 
roof. It ts a tie. And you won’t 
hesitate to practise the piano at any 
hour of the day or night? I bave no 
nerves, thank Heaven! Yes; we 
shall be a comfort to each other. 
And if your little fellow should be 
taken ill, you'll call on me? I’m 
an excellent doctor. Ask David. He 
calls me a fuss-pot, but,he thinks 
me perfect, dear man. .. .” 

After the good lady had departed, 
Dorothy lay down for half an hour. 

Further acquaintance, however, 
revealed Mrs. Heseltine as a gentle- 
woman, inasmuch as her curiosity 
stopped short of anything approxi- 
mating malicious prying. She wished 
to acquire such information as she 
could lawfully come by, nothing 
more. She took intense pride in 
her own household management, and 
asked questions of others to find out, 
primarily, if they had succeeded in 
doing slightly better than she had 
done herself. She kept diaries and 
account books. She could have told 
you ina twinkling what David and 
she had eaten for luncheon upon any 
day during the previous decade. 
Her two servants regarded her with 
awe, aS possessing supernatural 
powers of divination. 

But if Dorothy learned to know 
and like the mother within a few 
weeks, it took much longer before 
she could make up her mind about 
the son. She was sensible that David 
was watching her, as she, indeed, 
was watching him. They eyed each 
other with calm glances, trying to 
see beneath a too placid surface. 
David hardly ever spoke of himself. 
He talked of books and art. He was 
something of a. naturalist and a fine 
fly dry-fisherman. But his accom- 
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plishments oozed from him imper- 
ceptibly. He never posed as the 
knowledgable man, although his 
memory was encyclopedic. In his 
presence, Mrs. Heseltine would make 
occasional blunders; the son never 
corrected her, never disturbed her 
conviction that he—as she had put 
it—esteemed her perfection -in all 
things. This, however, might arise 
from indifference or indolence. In 
the same quiet, nonchalant fashion, 
he paid his mother such attentions 
as woman rates highly. When she 
entered the room, he rose from his 
chair, when she left it, he opened 
the door. He asked for permission 
to read a note; he ran errands; 
he refused dinner invitations, because 
he was unwilling to leave her alone. 
Dorothy, noting these details, could 
not determine whether she admired 
such politeness or not. Sometimes 
the word “ pernicketty ” occurred to 
her. Gasgoyne, so different a type, 


had inspired an admiration of quali- 


ties never to be stigmatised as 
‘ pernicketty.” Comparing the two 
men, as she did more often than she 
was aware, Gasgoyne dwarfed Hesel- 
tine, and yet the seemingly weaker 
of the two had this singular virtue 
about him he was a source of strength 
to others. With Gasgoyne Dorothy 
was ever conscious of inferiority ; 
Heseltine, on the other hand, in- 
spired a conviction of power still 
latent, of possibilities, of there being 
a definite place in the world for her, 
which she alone could fill. In a 
word he had the faculty of making 
others, most notably his own mother, 
believe themselves to be better not 
worse than they were. From the 
first he acquired an influence over 
Min, who was in slight danger of 
becoming a mother’s darling. 

“You think I spoil him?” asked 
Dorothy one day. 

Heseltine smiled in reply. 
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“Perhaps he is too masterful. 
Isn’t that a good quality in a boy who 
will have to make his own way in 
the world ? ” : 

** Yes ; if he masters himself first.” 

“You see his faults plainly.” 

““ Because, perhaps, they are only 
surface faults.” 

“I dare say I am too blind.” 

“No; but you are too—kind.” 
He smiled again. 

“‘ But you likehim?” he detected 
the note of anxiety ; obviously Mrs. 
Armine wished bim to like her son. 

“Yes; I like him, he is not an 
ordinary boy. Curiously enough he 
reminds me of a friend. There is a 
physical resemblance, which is 
nothing, but there is also a moral and 
intellectual similarity, rather strixing.” 

“I hope your friend succeeded ; 
did well.” 

“He is famous,” Heseltine re- 
plied reflectively. She noticed that 
be did not answer her question 
directly. ‘“‘I have not set eyes on 
him since be left Winchester.” 

“Since he left Winchester ?” 

She divined the name of the friend, 
in time to control her mouth and 
hands. Heseltine, however, was not 
looking at her ; he was looking back, 
seeing his friend. 

“What was your friend’s name ?” 

““Gasgoyne. He has just been 
made a baronet. We werein College 
together.” 

“And you say you have never 
seen him since? But, surely, you 
have written—sometimes.”’ 

“No. He is a man of many 
friends, as the Spanish say ; he drop- 
ped out of my life. I should not 
know him if we met. We do not 
march upon the same road ;_ perhaps, 
really, we never did.” 

“If you would explain what you 
mean by that—” 

“*T have studied boys, Mrs. Armine. 
I notice that one of the subtlest 
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forms of attraction in early youth 
is to be found in the affinity that 
establishes itself between contrasting 
characters and temperament. I was 
good at work; Gasgoyne was clever 
enough, but he devoted himself to 
cricket and football. I used to covet his 
successes and I know that he coveted 
mine. There was no rivalry between 
us.” 
“IT see. You spoke of contrasting 
temperaments. Did Mr.—” 

“Sir Richard !” 

“Did Sir Richard Gasgoyne covet 
your temperament ?” 

“TIT coveted his, then.” 

“* Not. now ?” 

ce No.”’ 


At this moment Mrs. Heseltine 


came back to them. Some detail of 
household management had called 
her from the room. Shortly after- 
wards, Dorothy took her leave. Alone, 
she underwent a reaction, was seized 
with a physical and mental rigor 


which left her spent and fearful. 
She had escaped detection so often 
that she had reckoned herself hard- 
ened to the possibility of it. If Dick 
had come to her—if David Heseltine 
had met him—— 

For the moment she was tempted 
to run away. Then common-sense 
told her that a danger marked plainly 
upon a chart loses three-fourths of its 
terrors. In unknown waters lay, 
perhaps, hidden reefs upon which 
she might be shattered irretrievably 
without warning. 

Fortified by this reflection, she 
allowed her thoughts to return to 
Heseltine’s first words: the ones he 
had spoken about Min. It came 
upon her with overwhelming force 
that the boy must have inherited 
from his parents much that was evil. 
Had she been too kind ? 

Min himself answered the question 
more than once during the following 
week. His master wrote tosay that a 
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little extra coaching would be re- 
quired. A few hours of play during 
the forthcoming holidays would have 
to be sacrificed. Dorothy spoke of 
this to Mrs. Heseltine. Next day, 
David called upon her. 

“Mrs. Armine, will you allow me 
to coach your boy this holidays ? ” 

His abruptness startled her; his 
kindness and generosity warmed her 
heart. Seeing her embarrassment, 
he continued lightly: “I should like 
to do it. An hour, three times a 
week with me, and as much devoted 
to preparation. It is agreed, isn’t 
it ?” 

ce But ” 

“You must indulge my whim.” 

“A whim ?” 

“Oh, as to that, if wé analyse our 
motives, shall I confess that apart 
from the pleasure of doing you a 
slight service I am really keen about 
the boy himself, partly because he 
is such a cheery little chap #and 
partly because, as I told you, he is 
so endearingly like my old friend.” 

At this point, Dorothy said what 
she had carefully rehearsed. Min 
might speak of “Uncle Dick” to 
Heseltine ; he had broken or lost the 
toys, but the memory of that happy 
day at Margate remained green with 
him as with Dorothy. 

“Yes. Your mother came in. It’s 
a rather odd coincidence, but I know 
Sir Richard Gasgoyne and his wife.” 

““And his wife” was a masterly 
addition. 

“It’s asmall world,” said Heseltine 
quietly. His eyes met hers quite 
naturally, but she thought she detected 
a dim note of interrogation in their 
rather misty depths. 

“Isn’t it? And although I have 
not seen him since I was a girl I came 
across him about two years ago. He 
was very nice to Min.” 

“You must let me be nice to 
Min ?” 
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“TI should be a churl to refuse 
such kindness.” 

When she broaehed the subject to 
the young gentleman there were 
ructions. He grumbled and growled, 
wanted his holidays free, asserted 
that be had worked during the current 
term, that he was doing his best. 
Then, seeing a delicate frown upon 
Dorothy’s forehead, he tried other 
methods. 

“You darling little Mumsie, I 
shall pass all right. I know I shall. 
And I have three shots. Parflete 
says it’s a sitter for me.” 

“Mr. Williamson, I dare say, does 
not know so much about it as Par- 
flete.”’ 

“It will be awful rot. Ishall have 
the sulks, Mumsie; and you know 
you won’t like that.” 

“TI shall try to bear even them, 
Min; oh, my dear, so much_depends 
on your passing.” 

“If I miss the ‘ Brit.,’ I can go 


into the Indian Cavalry.” 
“‘ Not without passing stiff exams.” 
““Mumsie, I’m not a fool.” 
“You are trying to make a fool 


of me. The matter is settled.” 

Dorothy put her foot down upon 
a squirming boy who was too aston- 
ished to protest further. 

We will admit frankly that at this 
period of his life Master Min was 
bumptious. A great many foolish 
people told him he was handsome ; 
some added that he was clever ; 
he knew that he was strong, because 
he could hold his own with older 
and bigger boys. Williamson and 
Heseltine agreed that the young 
scapegrace was hard to deal with, 
inasmuch as his pleasant manner and 
handsome face disarmed wrath and 
indignation. He had inherited from 
his parents an invincible optjmism 
which is a gift indeed of the gods, 
provided always that it is not abused. 
Also, he possessed that other great 
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gift, so seldom entrusted to- young 
creatures, a sense of humour. He 
could laugh—and did—at a joke 
which told against himself. Every- 
body liked him, even Dumont, 
the French master. One day Min 
loaded a small cannon with gun- 
powder and blotting paper and fired 
it off in the unfortunate man’s ear. 
To Williamson, Min explained : “* Mon- 
sieur said he had fought in the 
Crimea, and I wanted to see whether 
he could stand fire.” 

“Tm going to give him the 
pleasure of caning you,” said William- 
son. 

But the Frenchman made Min 
feel cheap by letting him off the 
caning. 

“* Mon enfant,” he said, “ you will 
write out fifty times these lines 
from the immortal Victor Hugo: 
“Quand je vois VTAngleterre, je 
suis fier d@étre Francais.” 

Thanks to Dorothy he had charming 
manners and consideration for others. 
He abhorred cruelty, had a mind as 
clean as his face, and was ever ready 
to take the side of the under dog 
in a fight. Therefore, it is hardly 
necessary to add that amongst his 
schoolfellows he was popular. 

During the Easter holidays in 
which he was coached by Heseltine, 
he had his first serious love affair. 
A charmer with a tow-coloured pig- 
tail, pink and white complexion, 
and China blue eyes led both him 
and Parflete captive. Parflete, being 
red-headed, had a right to consider 
himself inflammable, but he was 
chilly compared to Min. Dorothy 
had sympathy enough not to laugh 
at the boys, but she saw that the 
violence of Min’s feelings was really 
amazing ; and if love did these things 
in the green tree what would be done 
in the dry? A certain chill struck 
deep into her heart, when she _ re- 
flected that a little girl somewhere 
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or other would live to take “her 
son ”’ from her. 

Towards the end of the holidays, 
pride had a fall. The tow-headed 
charmer had dared Min to perform 
some absurd feat which ended in 
disaster. Parflete, who was standing 
by, desperately jealous, led Min 
home, limping terribly. The doctor 
said the ankle was sprained. The 
coquette who caused the mischief 
hastened away without offering her 
victim either sympathy or pity. Two 
days passed. Upon the morning of 
the third day, Parflete.called to en- 
quire after his friend’s health, and 
was shown into the small drawing- 
room, where Min lay a grumbling 
prisoner on the sofa. Parflete did 
not shake hands, but he came close to 
Min—Dorothy being at the other 
end of the room—and hissed out, 


melodramatically : “ I saw Nellie this 
morning: she kissed me.” . 


* What ?” 

“‘She kissed me—there !” 

Then, as the furious Min slipped a 
sound leg off the sofa, Parflete turned 
and ran. Dorothy caught him at 
the gate, outside. He looked very 
anxiously behind her, but she assured 
him that Min was still on the sofa and 
likely to remain there for another 
week. 

“Why did you tell him you had 
kissed Nellie?” 

Parflete, with a lively but shame- 
faced recollection of Dorothy’s hospi- 
tality, hung his red head. 

“If Nellie was kind enough to let 
you kiss her, you oughtn’t to tell 
of it. No gentleman kisses and tells. 
I’m ashamed-of you, William.” 

‘“* Well, I didn’t kiss her. No such 
luck. But I wanted to make Min 
mad. Nellie says she won’t marry 
a man with red hair and freckles.” 

He ran off. Dorothy went back 
laughing; she found Min uttering 
strange oaths and hideous threats of 
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revenge, but when he learned the 
truth, he admitted that Billy Par- 
flete had scored. 

“He had me, Mumsie. I wanted 
to kill him.” 

** Really, Min, you are too absurd.” 

“I wanted his blood, I did, I 
did.” 

Then she saw that he was pale 
and shaking. At once she ,recalled 
Crystal, the scene in the Doll’s 
House coming back with extraordinary 
vividness. She had supposed that 
he was his father’s son, all his, and 
suddenly the mother had been re- 
vealed. 

CHAPTER XII. 

We regret to record that Min failed 
to satisfy her Britannic Majesty’s 
examiners both at the first and second 
and last essay. The third failure 
was a grievous blow to Dorothy, 
because she had made certain that 
he would pass. To accentuate dis- 
aster, the successful competitor who 
made least marks was coached by 
Williamson, and had been considered 
even by Williamson inferior in ability 
to Min. He beat Min by some fifty 
marks, Min being third from the top 
of the unsuccessful candidates. The 
more fortunate boy barely scraped 
through his medical examination, 
having small lungs and a heart that 
was not of the best. Min was as 
fine a specimen of a _ would-be 
sailor as ever stripped. One may 
pause for a moment to comment 
upon the absurdity of making phy- 
sique count for nothing in our com- 
petitive examinations. These two 
boys well illustrate the point. Intel- 
lectually, they were almost equal. 
Physically, one, so to speak, was a 
young Hercules, the other a weakling. 
Which was the more likely to be of 
service to his country ? 

When the list came out, Min tried 
to meet disappointment with a valiant 
smile. Heseltine, however, spoke 
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some words that festered then and 
thereafter: words Min never forgot. 
The youth had rushed to Heseltine 
for consolation. 

“ T’m not in,” he announced. “ Isn't 
it beastly ?” 

Heseltine stared at a flushed face, 
a mouth still agape with astonish- 
ment. 

‘“‘T’m very sorry for Mrs. Armine,” 
he replied slowly. 

‘“Aren’t you sorry for me too, 
sir ?”? 

“ce No.”’ 

‘* But I worked——” 

‘* At the last, yes: But—here, give 
me your hand.” 

He took Min’s right hand, laying 
his own left hand upon the boy’s shoul- 
der, staring down into his eyes. 

“For months and months you 
slacked.” 

* Sir!” 

“Give me your word of honour 
that you didn’t, and-I’ll offer sym- 
pathy, plenty of it.” 

Min’s eyes fell. “ Perhaps I might 
have worked harder at first,” he 
admitted ruefully. 

‘Just so. You saw your mother 
pinching to pay your big school 
bills ; you know that she prayed for 
your success night and morning for 
the past two years; yet you— 
slacked.” 

The contempt in his voice was the 
hardest thing to bear that Min had 
encountered. The flush died out of 


his handsome face, leaving him very ~ 


pale. 

“You hit me when I’m down, 
sir. 

“Are you really down ?” 

Again his quiet blue eyes seemed 
to burn into Min’s brain and con- 
clrence., 

“You have robbed the best mother 
n the world.” 

“T shall live, I hope, to pay her 
se 


ick, 
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“There you go again with your 
confounded self-assurance. Live to 
pay her back! And you may be 
knocked on the head to-morrow. 
Pay her back—eh ? How? Answer me. 
Well, you can’t answer, because that 
question is unanswerable. Pay her 
back indeed! Can you pay her back 
her sleepless nights, her innumerable 
little acts of self denial ? Oh, you boys, 
who think yourselves such splendid 
fellows, who take all you can get and 
give nothing in return, save, perhaps, 
kisses and words; both so cheap, 
who—bah! You make me sick.” 

He turned abruptly, with a derisive 
laugh. It was the first time that 
Min had ever seen this quiet, un- 
demonstrative man display his real 
feelings. And, listening to him, 
hearing his laugh, Min seemed to 
shrink and dwindle into nothing 
as if Heseltine had pricked some 
gorgeous, gaily-painted bladder, the 
counterfeit presentment of a jolly 
English boy. Min turned to leave 
the room, but his boasted strength 
failed him at the last moment. 
He fell upon a sofa and burst into 
tears; perhaps the first real tears 
he had ever shed. Lying face down, 
he felt Heseltine’s touch. upon his 
head, Heseltine’s voice, quiet and 
kind as he had always known it, 
in his ear. 

“Now you are down, my poor 
NoeL Nowlam trulysorry for you.” 


While this scene was taking place 
next door, Dorothy was alone in her 
bedroom feeling very miserable. Min’s 
special coaching had exhausted her 
income and left her, indeed, in 
debt. To send the boy to such a 
public school as Winchester was 
utterly beyond her means; to send 
him to a cheap school, or to educate 
him abroad, filled her with dismay. 

She was looking at her bank-book 
when Susan came in. 
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“Lady Curragh is downstairs, 
M’m.” 

*“T had to come,” said Moira, 
a minute later. “I read the list, 
and knew how you'd be feeling. 
I shall go back this evening.” 

She was very plainly dressed and 
wore a thick veil. At sight of her 
Dorothy melted. 

“ Doll, this isn’t like you.” 

“You don’t know what it means.” 

“TI think I do, and that’s why I 
came. You must let me help.” 

** Never !” 

“Curragh insists.” 

‘As if I didn’t know that in his 
way he is as poor as I am. But 
you're both trumps.” 

“I’m sure we shall find a way out 
vf the wood. How is Min ?” 

* Poor Min !” 

“This may be the making of him. 
Doll, you must cheer up. And after 
all there remai 


Dorothy met her friend’s glance, 
divining that this had brought her 


from town. 
rather quickly : 
before. It will be 
I can arrange it.” 

“You have seen him ?” 

Te. 

“Moira, Ican’t ask him. 
I can’t! If I did——” 

** Well °” 

“T should have to tell him all.” 

“And I have taken this very hot 
and dusty journey to say: ‘Why 
not ?? In my opinion you must tell 
him all now.” 

*Shush-h-h ! 
something kind.” 

An instant later Min rushed in, 
halting in some confusion when he 
saw Lady Curragh, whom he was 
meeting for the first time since he was 
a baby at Champfleury. 

“How do you do?” she said, 
faintly smiling, seeing bis likeness 
to his father: the pose of his head 


L ady Curragh continued 
“He offered to help 
nothing to him. 


I can’t. 


Min. 


Here’s Say 
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the set of his jaw, noting also the 
effects of recent storm. 
“T am so sorry for you, 
gravely. 
At this Min burst out, with his 
eg impetuosity : “I don’t deserve 
; I've been a beast. If I had 
worked properly at first, but, Mumsie, 


” she added 


He paused, glancing at Lady Cur- 
ragh. 

“You can go on, Min. Lady 
Curragh is my oldest friend. She 
came here from town to sympathise 
with! us.” 

“You won’t have to -pay school 
bills much longer,” Min declared 
stoutly. ‘I’m going to sea after all. 
Heseltine says he can get me a billet 
in the merchant service: on one of 
the P. and O. boats.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Dorothy. 

“P. and O.,” said Min, with a 
twist of- the lip. Moira Curragh 
looked at him with greater interest. 
Here was a youth who would chal- 
lenge attention anywhere. Min con- 
tinued: “I’m not going to sponge 
on you any longer.” 

“You mustn’t talk baby-talk ex- 
cept when we’re quite alone.” 

** All the same, I mean it. Hesel- 
tine—he is a real good sort is Heseltine 
—says that his uncle is a director 
or something. The thing can be 
worked.” 

**And what would she do without 
you ?” 

Lady Curragh indicated a very 
forlorn Dorothy. Min eyed her re- 
flectively, then, with the naiveté of 
youth, he added quickly: “‘ Mumsie 
ll feel it frightfully, of course, just 
as I shall, but I have to paddle my 
own canoe ; it’s a little sooner instead 
of a little later, that’s all.” 

“ There is something in what he 
murmured Lady Curragh. 
appearance of Susan with thie 
of luncheon put a 


says,” 
The 
anhouncement 
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stop to further discussion. At the 
table, \\Min recovered his. spirits. 
Dorothy, however, sat silent, unable 
to eat, faintly si.ling at the quips 
of her guest, who drew Min on to 
talk of his successes. 

*“T won the hurdles, the two 
hundred yards, and the long jump. 
That’s some comfort.” 

** And you’re captain of the eleven, 
I hear.” 

Dorothy sighed, with a sense of 
her own impotence to present life 
to this youngster in its true propor- 
tion. Already he spoke of his small 
successes as if they had counter- 
balanced his stupendous failure. His 
invincible optimism had _ become 
slightly exasperating. 

“Those things don’t count,” she 
said impatiently. Then, to her sur- 
prise, Min exhibited humility. 

“T’ve been an awful ass,” he 
confessed. “‘Why do I see that 
too late ?”’ 

“Too late,” 
ragh. ‘‘ Rubbish! This failure must 
be a stepping-stone to success. I 
used to write that in my copy- 
book. How good this omelette 


repeated Lady Cur- 


Afterwards, as soon as the ladies 
were alone, Moira Curragh said em- 
phatically: ““He is a dear, Doll; 
and he adores you. I never saw 
a more attractive boy. Much too 
good for the merchant service. Apro- 
pos, who is this Mr. Heseltine ?” 

‘““One of the Winchester masters. 
His mother and he live next door.” 

“I see,” murmured the other, 
but she looked as if she didn’t. 
Dorothy changed the subject rather 
abruptly. 

‘You and Curragh think I ought 
to tell Dick.” 

“We don’t say 
is so rich.” 

“You always rub that in.” 

“ Doll, if it came to a 


‘ought.’ But he 


choice 
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between Winchester and a P. and O. 
boat, eh 2?” 

‘* The boy was talking nonsense.” 

“Was he? I don’t agree with you 
It is a way out, and a creditable 
way. I don’t know that it isn’t the 
very best way if you really mean 
never to tell Dick.” 

*“* Never ?” 

“Oh, my dear, it is now or never. 
You must see that. It would be 
so stupid to tell him later, when the 
opportunity of doing something vital 
had passed by.” 

“If he should 
me = 

She stood up, her bosom heaving, 
her lips quivering with agitation. 

“* As if that is the least bit likely.” 

“You don’t understand. Dick 
would not take him away in that 
sense, but morally—” 

“* Morally ?” 

“Well, I have thought—Heaven 
knows I have had time to think !—I 
have thought so often of what would 
happen inevitably: yes, inevitably. 
Dick is a big personality. He would 
capture Min, enslave him. And Dick 
is a wee bit selfish.” 

“You admit that at last.” 

“Moira, you have dragged it from 
me. Poor Dick, I don’t blame him. 
You must believe that. But now I 
see so clearly. And his life, that 
luxury, that lust for power. And 
it’s allin Min. I’ve fought against it. 
If I could only add that I had pre- 

vailed. But he is his son—and 
her’s.” 

“‘ And her’s ?” 

““ She crops out, occasionally. Poor 
creature, poor, poorcreature! Ihave 
often wondered why she gave Min 
so particularly to me. Did she di- 
vine—? Well, now you have seen 
him, you recognise that the right 
stuff is there for the makings of a 
man. And it means so much, every- 
thing, to him and to me. And you 


take him from 
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are right. If his father is to know 
of his existence, it is now or never. 
But I’m afraid; I was never so 
afraid in my life.” 

“You have made me afraid too,” 
said Lady Curragh. 

They talked together for an hour 
without resolving the problem. Then 
Lady’ Curragh returned to town. 
At ‘the last moment she said to. 
Dorothy: “If you wish, Dick and 
you can meet at my house. It will 
be best.”’ 

“Tl write. It was awfully good 
of you to come to me.” 

But she did not write for nearly a 
fortnight. 

During that time, indecision tore 
her in two, while Min prattled gaily 
of P. and O. boats. He was very 


nice and tender with Dorothy, seeing 
the lines upon her usually placid 
face, and telling himself that he, 
the ungrateful pig and beast, had 


caused them, and that the sooner he 
found himself_in his floating prison 
the better. Susan listened to him 
frowning, hearing the roaring gales 
and seeing waves higher than moun- 
tains. 

“Susan, you look peevish,” 
he. 

**T never did hold with sailormen,” 
Susan confessed. “‘A wife in every 
port, they say, and more shame 
to ’em! If you love ’em they’re 
always at sea, and if you hate ’em 
they’re always ashore. I didn’t cry 
my eyes out when you failed for the 
Navy, Master Min.” 

Meantime, you will guess that 
Dorothy was asking fora sign. Some 
women play Patience to decide some 
matter in which the pros and the 
cons are equally balanced; many 
men toss up a sixpence. Finally, 
Dorothy received her sign, or what 
she interpreted to be one. Min, 
reasonably anxious to know something 
definitely about his future, said sud- 


said 
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denly : “If my father had lived I 
wonder ‘what he would have done 
with me.” 

“Your father? I dare say, Min, 
you think, with the vanity of your 
sex, that only men ought to determine 
these great issues.” 

“I was wondering what he would 
have decided.” 

“And if his opinion clashed with 
mine——”’ 

““Mumsie, how funnily you say 
that.” 

“* You would have sided with him.” 

Min kissed her. 

“No; I wouldn’t, and you know 
I wouldn’t, you rum little Mumsie, 
but I expect he’d have had his way. 
Parflete’s: father gets the best of 
Billy and his mother every time.” 

** Min, suppose I did ask for a man’s 
advice.” 

“What man? Not old Parflete 
He’s going to put Billy into the bank. 
There’s Mr. Heseltine, but then he’s 
a bachelor. Oh, I say, Mumsie, 
I’ve a spiffing idea, if you want advice 
from a man who knows what’s what, 
and is a regular ripper, why don’t 
you ask Uncle Dick ?” 

There was a pause for a moment ; 
then Dorothy said very quietly : 

“You think that would be 
wisest thing for me to do ?” 

“T’m sure it would.” 

“ Then I shall do it.” 

Accordingly Dorothy wrote to Lady 
Curragh, and asked her to arrange 
a meeting. When the letter had 
been despatched she felt easier in her 
mind, but the thought of the coming 
interview drove sleep from her pillow. 
A worn and white-faced woman 
travelled up to town. 

Min begged to be allowed to come 
with her, but she refused. Father 
and son would meet soon enough, and 
she dreaded Gasgoyne’s impulses. 
Let him learn the truth and digest 
it before he acted on it, 


the 
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-In her dressing bag lay the certi- 
ficate of Min’s birth and Crystal’s 
last letter. There had been moments 
when Dorothy had longed to destroy 
this evidence which proved that Min 
was not her son. In the event of 
her sudden death, Min might find 
it amongst her papers. What a 
a shock to him! For poor Min 
was so absolutely certain that he was 
well born, although he was not snob 
enough to mention it, even to Par- 
flete. But in a thousand little ways 
he had betrayed his pride in being 
the son of Dorothy and the man 
who was good and brave and hand- 
some. Once he had said seriously : 
“You see, Mummie, I’ve been jolly 
lucky in having such decent parents. 
When I look at you and Mrs. Parflete 
I feel awfully sorry for poor Billy.” 
He was old enough now to make com- 
parisons, and, indeed, Dorothy had 
trained him to exercise his budding 
When the 


powers of observation. 
“people”? of the boys at his school 
came down to visit their sons, Min 
eyed them keenly ;.and he listened 
attentively to the evidence submitted 


by the boys themselves. ‘“ Mills has 
a beastly pater,’ he would confide 
to Dorothy. “He is a sort of swell 
in some government office, but he 
drinks and he bullies Mills. Mills 
is always glad when the holidays are 
over.” Or the son of a sporting 
baronet might excite the following 
remarks: ““Druce is a frightful sin- 
ner, and he knows it. Sir George 
is a reg’lar rip, and he married 
Druce’s mother forher money. Druce 
knows it, because he says that 
Lady Druce never lets Sir George 
forget that. She rubs it in at break- 
fast, dinner and tea. If I had had 
a mother like that, what should I 
have done ?” 

“‘T hope you wouldn’t have criti- 
cised her with the other boys.” 

“I hope not, but if I was the son 


. precautions and self-sacrifice. 


of that sort of old beast, I suppose I 
should be beastly too.” 

Dorothy, you may be sure, pondered 
thes2 puerilia, vowing to —~herself 
that Min must never know the truth, 
vet feeling in her heart that it would 
be revealed some day in. spite of her 
It was, 
of course, inevitable that within the 
immediate future he should suspect 
that some mystery encompassed his 
birth and his reputed father’s death. 
Already he asked questions very 
difficult to answer or evade. One 
day he said: “Hav’n’t I a crest? 
What is the Armine crest ? Parflete 
tells me that all decent people 
have crests.” 

“T’ve never bothered my head 
about such things, Min. We'll hunt 
up a crest for you when you are 
entitled to bear one.” 

“Mrs. Parflete uses one on her 
notepaper.” 

Dorothy 
delight. 

“Yes. Now, between ourselves, 
Min, I can tell you this much. I 
know just enough about heraldry 
to assure you that a woman can’t 
bear a crest at all. Mrs. Parflete 
has no right to use her father’s crest 
or her husband’s.” 

“What a lark!” said Min. 

But later, some months _ after- 
wards; he had returned to the charge 
with : “ I say, there are some Armines 
living in Worcestershire, and I expect 
they’re relations of mine. Tomp- 
kinson~ junior’s pater shoots with 
them.” 

““ Does he? Well, perhaps you 
may shoot with them some day. 
I never heard your father mention 
these Worcestershire Armines.” 

“Hang it! I wish we had some 
relations,” said Min, with an odd 
glance at Dorothy. 

Travelling up to town she recalled 
his innocent questions, 


pounced on this with 
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What, however, lay uppermost in 
her mind was the fear that Dick 
might resent her long silence, might 
upbraid her, deeming himself wronged 
and defrauded. He had ever held 
fast to what he reckoned to be his 
own, had fought for it—fiercely. 
He might be terribly angry. Setting, 
perhaps, an extravagant value upon 
Min, she was unable to appraise 
his value from Dick’s point of 
view. 

Lady Curragh received her, and 
presently Lord Curragh came in; 
a tall, robust Irishman, with all the 
geniality and_ expansiveness of his 
race. Dorothy had not seen him 
for fifteen years, and the change in 
him was rather startling. 

“I’m glad to see you here,” he 
said, adopting the slight brogue which 
he used with his oldest friends. 
** It’s as bald as a coot Iam, but the 
house is the same and the people if 
it are proud to welcome George 
Fairfax’s daughter.” 

He raised her hand gallantly, and 
kissed it. 

The three lunched together. Gas- 
goyne’s appointment had been made 
for half-past two. He arrived punctu- 
ally and asked for Lord Curragh, 
who had given orders that he was 
not at home to any other caller. The 
gossips below stairs would think that 
the great man had come on business. 
He was ushered into the library, 
connected by folding doors with Lord 
Curragh’s private room. 

The moment was an awkward one. 
Dick advanced slowly to greet Lady 
Curragh. Dorothy laid down her 
coffee cup, but remained sitting till 
the servant had left the room. She 
had not seen Gasgoyne for more than 
four years ; and at once she was struck 
by the changeinhim. He seemed to 
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have grown older and h+rder. His 
face had that set, impassive expres- 
sion which journalists describe as 
““ Sphinx-like.” He moved rather 
ponderously, as became a man 
reckoned to be solid in the world’s 
market-place. 

Dorothy rose to play her part in 
the comedy, but when she felt the 
familiar clasp of Dick’s hand, some- 
thing seemed to come into her throat. 
Afterwards Moira Curragh told her 
that she looked composed and at 
her ease. Inwardly, her pulses 
throbbed riotously. Gasgoyne turned 
from her to,shake hands with his 
host. Fora couple of minutes the 
men talked apart. 

**Come into the next room,” whis- 
pered Lady Curragh, leading her 
away. 

“IT am so nervous, Moira.” 

“We shall be near you. As soon 
as it is over I shall take you for a 
drive.” 

She kissed Dorothy’s cheek. 
** Moira——” 

** Yes ?” 

“If he should be furious——’ 
“Bah! It’s not that I’m afraid 


, 


,’ 


of 


“Don’t go yet! What are you 
afraid of?” 

“* Doll, dear, you must be adamant, 
| 

“Tf he claims Min 2” 


“Don’t be stupid! If he claims— 
you.” 

Not waiting for an answer, Lady 
Curragh went back to the library. 
Dorothy could hear her clear tones 
and then Dick’s growl, which seemed 
ominously threatening. Then the 
door between them opened and shut 
quietly. beu + 

Dorothy was 
father. 


alone with Min’s 


To be continued, 





THE IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XXI.—* FEBRUARY 


OING to bed 
in the frosty 
depth of win- 
ter, and wak- 
ing up in ar- 

dent, joyous 

spring ; time after 

time it happens so in 

the. country, when 

February, with its warm western 
breezes, has come at last to break the 
ice-fettered silence of the callow year. 
It is good to live under thatch at 
any season, but most of all at this 
time. To own a great house in the 


country now is a misfortune none 
the -less real for being unwitting. 


The losses we are unaware of are 
always our greatest deprivations ; and 
to live in a mountain of impenetrable 
masonry, where nothing of the chang- 
ing spirit and progress of the seasons 
can reach us until we pass the door, 
is to shut ourselves off from one at 
least of the major delights of exis- 
tence, in the midst of green hills and 
budding English woods. 

Here, in the old thatched cottage, 
you seem to feel the earliest throb 
of the year’s awakening almost as 
soon as the birds in the spinneys, or 
the honey-bees in their own straw 
dwellings under the lilac-hedge. You 
may still have rush-lights in the 
country, if you love ancient things, 
and know where to seek them; and 
it was a rush-light, maybe, you ex- 
tinguished in the little roof-chamber 
overnight, after a swift, admiring 
glance at the frost-flowers, blossom- 
ing so luxuriantly over the window- 
pane, But, waking in the darkness, 


FILL-DIKE.” 


long before the first grey tinge of 
morning shows outside, you know at 
once that the winter has gone. The 
air has lost its keen, hungry tooth. 
A quiet rustle and stir pervades the 
little room, a subdued, yet infinitely 
joyous murmur, as the warm rain 
steadily falls on the moss-grown 
thatch just overhead. 

And all round you little mushroom- 
homestead, you can hear the familiar, 
long-awaited sounds of spring. The 
wind will come with the dawn, 
but as yet not a branch moves in the 
tree-tops. What you hear, as you lie 
snug in your cosy nest, can be nothing 
else than the glad up-stretching of 
the earth itself, free at last of its icy 
bonds ; the expansion of everything 
in the warm caress of the rain; the 
sap-blood in the old stems beginhing 
to glow and wander; and, far and 
near, the myriad voices of the un- 
leashed _water-brooks. A great 
awakening is abroad in the land, and 
the pale light, just showing beyond 
the eastern hill-tops, seems more the 
beginning of a whole year’s summer 
glory than the coming of a single day. 

You are at the window now, re- 
Sistlessly impelled from your com- 
fortable roost by the challenge of new 
life in all about you. Throwing the 
lattice-casement wide open under the 
deep, overhanging thatch. and peering 
out into the grey, moist morning, the 
very breath of spring—warm and 
jubilant and free—seems to rush in 
upon you, stirring the heart to sud- 
den joy after the weariness of eternal, 
frost-bound days. Just as Linneus 
wept at the sight of an English hill- 
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THE VILLAGE STREET. 


side, spread with illimitable gold of 


furze-blossom, so might you well 
weep now—here when no one is nigh 
—as you look into the clear. young 
eyes of the morning, silver-bright 
through the sombre curtain of the 
rain. 

It is still very dark overhead. In 
the woods and valleys the night yet 
lingers dreamily. Only the eastern 
hilltops are rousing, touched here and 
there with a white promise of day. 
On the bare apple-boughs underneath 
the window the rain drums musically 
down; not with the quick, sharp 
patter of summer rain, as it sounds 
on the leaves of June, but with a 
whispering note, very restful and 
steady. From the thatch-eaves there 
is a continuous glint and sparkle 
downward across your field of view, 
as the water-drops gather and fall, 
catching the light as they go. Stronger 
and stronger grows the white radiance 


of the eastern sky, as the shrouded 
sun swims up behind the hillbrow, 
driving the darkness before it. And 
then, through the quiet rustle and 
plash of the rain, and the low-lying 
mystery and dimness of all things, 
out of the sleepy hush of twilight 
woodlands, there comes a sound you 
have been longing and waiting for— 
the first pure clarion of the thrush’s 
song. 

It is always the thrush who first 
breaks the silence of the dawn at any 
season. Up with the lark is good, 
but up with the throstle is earlier 
and better; and all the long year 
round it is he who gives the wakening 
world its first good-morrow, if only 
the air be mild enough to tune his 
silver throat. Yet it is as a bird of 
the very earliest days of spring, above 
all of the warm, blithe, showery 
mornings, following so suddenly in 
the wake of the long January frosts, 
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that the throstle wins from us his 
cheeriest welcome. If there be a time 
of year when. bird-song becomes a 
real human necessity, it is now, when 
the winter is past; when the first, 
lush, green growth is springing under 
the hedgerows, when the hazel-cat- 
kins fill the copse with slants of ver- 
dant light ; and the highest elm-tops 
are already beginning to thicken and 
grow misty under their weight of 
purple bloom. 

Then, truly, there is the missel- 
cock. He gives us noise enough ; 
but his note is rather a kind of merry 
shouting than a song; he is the 
Stentor of the woodlands, with much 
vigour and pace about him, but little 
of music, and less of art. And the 
redbreast sings in February ; but his 
lay has nothing of the tender promise 
of spring in it. He is always th 


superannuated minstrel, knowing only 
the old songs ; accounting a winsome 
well-turned memory of by-gone sun- 
shine better than all the glittering 
gold-spun of present vernal days. 
And there is the blackbird, too, who, 
if he would, could outrival any; yet 
he is silent, for the most part, until 
the year has got out of the tortuous 
shallows, into the full, fair stream of 
April colour and song. It. is the 
thrush alone who gives us the real, 
authentic, springtime music. In the 
first warm February days of growing 
weather, when all the rest of the 
hedgerow-musicians make but a tim- 
orous, half-hearted carol among them, 
the throstle is in his bravest panoply 
of song. Then, already, love-making 
is with him an earnest and an instant 
business. You may find nests, with 
their shining sea-blue eggs, before the 
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month is out. And if winter harks 
back for a little space—as it is nearly 
suré to do—you may peer through 
falling snow-flakes and frdst-veneered 
branches, at his mate, sitting close to 
her charge in the heart of some holly- 
bush, and fluttering the white drift 
from her plumage valiantly as she 
lies. 

Listening now to the throstle’s 
glad, clear note, in the hush of the 
dripping morning, you~ cannot fail 
to mark how the world of birds, and 
the human world, agree in their 
manner of commencing the day. 

By-and-by, in the sleeping village 
around you, you will hear door-hinges 
beginning to’ creak, and windows to 
fly open. Then the first footsteps in 
the lane; a deep, hearty, country 
voice offering comment on the wel- 
come change of weather; and the 
shrill rejoinder of some house-wife, 
looking forth at her cottage-door. 
The deep tone, and the footfalt pass, 


as the labourer tramps off to field or 
farm-steading, but the voice, receding, 
seems to gather other voices to it 
everywhere in the length of the 


village street. More footsteps and 
more deep, burring interchange of 
weather-commentary begin to echo 
on all sides. Lumbering cart-wheels 
reverberate. Pails come clanking 
tunefully to the dipping-place by the 
stream. Every moment the cheery 
good-mornings, and the multifarious 
sounds of busy human enterprise, 
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thicken in the grey air, until all at 
last quiets down into a general, dim 
indistinguishable murmur, and the 
life of the village day is fairly begun. 

And the daily life of the birds in 
wood and hedgerow rouses to the 
lifting sun in much the same fashion. 
The first clear, mellow pipe in the 
far-off thicket holds the weeping, 
dusky morning but for an instant ; 
it is answered almost at once from 
the neighbouring hawthorn-brake. 
Other voices spring up here and there 
in the gloom, like the lights of a city 
kindling. There is a sudden tumult 
of wings coming and going invisibly 
everywhere, and a responsive stir and 
flutter in the ivy on the cottage-wall. 
And, with the ever-strengthening 
light, the woodland chorus gains in 
power and volume, until broad day 
has won the world for itself at last, 
under a grand, sweet chime, that peals 
from every wooded valley and every 
tree-crowned hill. Yet in_ these 
earliest days of February, the morn- 
ing burst of throstle-music lasts but 
a little while. Soon there comes a 
lull in the general symphony, as one 
by ohe the hungry songsters scatter in 
search of food. The rain pours down 
as busily as ever. But the white 
promise of the eastern sky has gone 
into the universal grey of the morn- 
ing ; and of the glad company only a 
solitary singer here and there stays 
on, riving the torrent with his merry 
note. 








THE WAYS OF CAPTAIN STRYKER 


HIS WAY WITH ELECTRICITY 


sy W. L. ALDEN 


Illustrated by Ernest Blaikley 


APTAIN STRYKER had a 
hearty contempt for a malin- 
gerer; he had once punished 
a man suspected of 
malingering, and afterwards dis- 
covered the man to be really ill, and 
that the punishment had seriously 
endangered his life. The recollec- 
tion of this error was always with 
the Captain, and whenever a sailor 
was reported ill, it made him ex- 
tremely careful not to repeat his 
mistake. 

‘“* There’s a chap in my watch,” re- 
marked the mate to Captain Stryker 
one morning, “who says he’s para- 
lysed. I don’t take any stock in 
yarns of that sort, and if I’d been alone 
I'd have cured his paralysis with a 
rope’s end, and had him on deck 
doing his duty cheerful. But know- 
ing as you’ve given strict orders that 
when a man says he’s too ill to turn 
to, he’s to be allowed to stop in his 
bunk till you’ve seen him, I’ve let 
him have his own way.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Jones!” said 
Stryker. “‘ We can’t be too careful. 
Ill have a look at him: If he’s really 
malingering, I shall find it out in 
double quick time, and he'll wish 
he’d never been born.” 

The Captain descended to the fore- 
castle, and found the man, whose 
name was Simmons, lying motionless 
in his bunk. 

“What’s the matter with you ?” 
demanded Stryker. “ Did you take 
this ship for a yacht, and calculate to 
have a pleasure cruise lying in your 
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bunk ? If so, Ill have to convince 
you of the error of your ways.” 

‘Please, sir,” replied the man, 
“I’m paralysed.” 

“QO! Paralysed, are you?” said 
the Captain. “Well! Ive had to 
paralyse lazy men before now, and 
I know the symptoms fairly well. 
Let’s hear what you’ve got to say 
about them.” 

‘“* Please, sir,” said Simmons, “it 
struck me all of a sudden in the middle 
watch. I woke up and found I[ 
couldn’t move my legs, and there ain’t 
no feeling in them whatever ; I stuck 
a sail needle into one, and I couldn’t 
feel it. I ain’t one to shirk my duty, 
sir, but when a man’s legs mutinies, 
and refuses to do duty themselves, 
he can’t turn out, no matter how 
much he may want to.” 

“Got headache? Any pain in 
your left ear? Feeling in your nose 
as if somebody had hold and was 
hauling away on it ?” asked Stryker, 
hurriedly inventing symptoms, with 
the hope of inducing the man to 
commit the error of pretending to 
have any of them. 

“No, sir,” replied the sailor. “I 
ain’t got nothing whatever, except 
this here paralysis of my legs. I’m 
all right from the top of my head down 
to about midships; below that I’m 
as good as dead. You might saw 
my legs off, and I wouldn’t feel it any 
more than if you was to pat me on 
the cheek.” 

“IT don’t pat men on the cheek,” 
replied Stryker severely, * unless I do 
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it with my fist, and then they gener- 
ally feel it a little too much. It’s 
queer that you haven’t got any of the 
symptoms of paralysis that I men- 
tioned just now, and I don’t see how 
a man can have paralysis withort 
them. But I'll send you some mezi- 


cine, and you can stop below till I 
see you again.” 

Stryker withdrew to his cabin, 
where for the next half-hour he studied 
the Family Physician, searching for 
The result, 


remedies for paralysis. 
however, was far 

from satisfactory, 

and he finally re- 
stored the book 

to its accustomed 

place, and went 

on deck to con- 

sult with Mr. 
Jones. 

*“T’ve seen the 
man, Mr. Jones!” 
said Stryker, 
“and from what 
he says of his 
symptoms, and 
from the condi- 
tionof his tongue 
and the general 
look of his hair, 

I’ve no doubt 
that he is really 
paralysed.” 

“Is he indeed, 
sir?” said the 
mate, with an 
affectation of carelessness. 

“Such being the case,” continued 
the Captain, “I’ve overhauled the 
Family Physician to find out what 
are the proper medicines to give him. 
Now, if you'll believe it, the book don’t 
mention a single medicine that’s good 
for paralysis, except electricity, and 
to my certain knowledge there isn’t 
a drop of electricity in the medicine- 
chest. Of course, it’s the fault of the 
chemist who filled the chest, and he’ll 


“* THERE'S A CHAP IN MY WATCH WHO SAYS HE'S 
PARALYSED. 
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have to reckon with me when we get 
back to London.” 

“I never heard of giving a man 
electricity for anything,” remarked 
Mr. Jones. “If I had the say, I'd 
give the fellow a dose of horse salts. 
Salts is the proper medicine for sailors, 
no matter what sort of diseases they 
may have.” 

“You don’t take a scientific view 
of the matter, Mr. Jones!” replied 
Stryker. ‘Salts are good for sailors 
in a general sort of way, and as I pro- 
mised to send the 
man some medi- 
cine Ill _ send 
hima dose. But 
what he needs is 
electricity, and 
how to serve it 
out to him when 
there ain’t any 
aboard the ship 
puzzles me.” 

“T agree with 
you, sir,” said 
Mr. Jones _ sar- 
donically, “* that 
electricity is what 
the man _ needs. 
He ought to be 
struck by light- 
ning; that would 
cure his paraly- 
sis,and keep him 
from getting: a 
second attack of 
tg 

“ There’s something in that idea,” 
said the Captain thoughtfully, “though 
I don’t see my way to carry it out.” 

“When I went to school,” said 
Mr. Jones, “‘I read about a scientific 
sharp who sent up a kite in a thunder- 
storm till it reached the place where 
they keep the lightning stored. The 
lightning ran down the string of the 
kite, and filled a bucket two-thirds 
full. The book went on to’say that 
this was the way the telegraph was 
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invented, but I never heard of a 
telegraph that was worked with a 
kite.” 

‘““What’s a battery, Mr. Jones?” 
demanded the Captain abruptly. 

“ A battery, sir ? ” replied the mate. 
**T should say it was a lot of big guns 
afloat or ashore, as the case might 
be.” 

‘“‘T don’t mean that sort of battery, 
nor yet an assault and battery,” said 
Stryker impatiently. “I mean what 
the Family Physician calls a galvanic 
battery. It seems to have something 
to do with electricity, for after the 
book says that electricity is the proper 
medicine for paralysis, it goes on to 
say it may be administered either with 
an electric machine or a galvanic 
battery.” 

‘“*T know now what you mean, sir,” 
said the mate. ‘A galvanic battery 
is a sort of machine that ladles out a 
sticky sort of electricity. They used 
to have one at the old Polytechnic 
when I was a kid. There were two 
brass knobs, and when you took hold 
of them both at the same time you 
couldn’t let go to save your life, and 
the electricity twisted you up into a 
Turk’s head knot till the man in 
charge of the battery shut it off. We 
kids used to get one another to take 
hold of the knobs, and it was prime 
fun to hear the chap who held the 
knobs howl when the electricity got 
hold of him. I know the thing was a 
galvanic battery, for there used to be 
a card hung on the top of it, which said, 
‘Try the galvanic battery and renew 
your youth.’ ” 

“TI don’t see,” retorted the Captain 
sharply, “‘ that telling me about your 
undignified pranks at the Polytechnic 
fifty years ago is of much use to me 
just now. What I want to know is 
how to make a gabvanic battery, and 
whether it’s the sort of thing that the 
carpenter could knock together, if 
he had the proper instructions ? ” 
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“ Begging your pardon, sir,” said 
the mate, “it wasn’t fifty years ago 
that I used to go to the Polytechnic. 
Considering that I ain’t turned thirty- 
nine yet, I couldn’t very well have 
been at the Polytechnic fifty years ago. 
I may look a trifle old through having 
done my duty in all weathers, but—”’ 

“That will do, Mr. Jones,” broke 
in the Captain. ‘‘ Never mind about 
your age. Do you know how to 
make a galvanic battery ? ”’ 

** All I know about it, sir, is that 
you take hold of both knobs.” 

““T don’t care to hear any mote 
about your knobs,” exclaimed Stry- 
ker. ‘‘I want to know if a battery 
is run by steam, or clockwork, or 
what ?” 

“T can’t say, sir,” answered the 
mate. “‘ All I know about it is that 
the knobs are made of brass, and 
that——-” 

“IT warn you, Mr. Jones,” said the 
Captain, “that my temper is rising. 
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I ask you, as anh old friend, not to 
mention those infernal knobs again.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Jones. 
‘Tf you'll allow me to say it, there’s 
a dictionary aboard, and if I was you 
I should overhaul it, and see what it 
has to say about galvanic batteries.” 


“Thank you, Mr. Jones,” said 
Stryker. ‘‘ Now you're talking like 
a sensible man. I'll have a look at 
that dictionary immediately.” 

But the dictionary failed to yield 
the desired information. It did, in- 
deed, explain that the galvanic bat- 
tery was the invention of Galvani, 
but it furnished no hint as to how a 
battery should be made, and Captain 
Stryker was reluctantly compelled to 
abandon the idea of trying the effect 
of galvanism on the man. 

The “horse salts,” which is the 
name applied by sailors to a mixture 
of Epsom and Glauber salts, ad- 
ministered in doses strong enough for 
an able-bodied horse, were duly given 
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to the paralysed sailor, but thev 
exercised no beneficial influence on 
his mutinous legs. Captain Stryker, 
who, both from motives of humanity 
and pride in his skill as an amateur 
doctor, was extremely anxious to 
cure his patient, was at a loss what to 
do. He tried a number of familiar 
remedies, including paregoric, cam- 
phor, and squills, but although the 
patient swallowed them gratefully, 
they did not seem to do him any good. 

“ Electricity is the only thing that 
will cure the poor fellow,” remarked 
the Captain to Mr. Jones. ‘“‘ But so 
far as I see there’s no chance of get- 
ting a drop of 
electricity unless 
we speak some 
vessel that has 
more aboard than 
she needs, and 
will spare us three 
or four doses.”’ 

“We're not 
likely to meet 
any British vessel 
till we’re within 
a day or two of 
Monte Video,” 
replied the mate. 
“We're too far J 
south for that. 
We might, per- 
haps, meet a Yan- 
kee whaler bound round the Horn, 
but there’s very little chance 
that he would have any electricity 
in his medicine chest. Come to think 
of it, Captain, there’s our black cat.” 

‘I don’t see, Mr. Jones,” said 
Stryker coldly, “ what a black cat has 
to do with paralysis.” 

“Why, just this, Captain,” said 
Mr. Jones, “‘a black cat is chock-a- 
block with electricity. Didn’t you, 
when you was a boy, ever take a 
black cat into a dark room, and rub 
his fur the wrong way? If you've 
ever done that you'll remember that 
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the sparks of electricity will fly out 
of the cat’s fur in a regular shower, 
and you can hear it crackle like— 
well, like bacon.” 

Mr. Jones was not strong in the use 
of metaphor, but he tried to do his 
best. 

“I wonder,” said the Captain, 
thoughtfully, “if we could get enough 
electricity out of the cat to do that 
chap’s paralysis any good.” 

“T should try it, anyhow,” replied 
the mate. “Id make the cat fast 
to one of his legs, and then kind of 
stir the beast up by hauling away at 
his tail. My idea is that he’d let 
loose a lot of 
electricity, and if 
electricity is the 
best thing for 
paralysis, as you 
say it is, and if 
the man’s really 
got paralysis, 
which you seem 
to reckon he has, 
a dose or two of 
cat may. put him 
all right.” 

“Your idea 
isn’t a bad one, 
Mr. Jones,” said 
Stryker. “ I’ve 
always said that 
you could turn 
out a good idea now and then if -you 
only gave your mind toit. If you'll 
pass the word to the steward to 
bring me the cat, I'll try your plan 
at once.” P 

The cat, who was a peaceful beast, 
except when liberties were taken with 
his tail, was placed in the Captain’s 
arms, and he carried the animal into 
the forecastle, where he explained to 
his patient the way in which he pro- 
posed to apply the new remedy for 
paralysis. The man did not view 
the prospect of the application of a 
cat to his bare legs with cheerfulness, 
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but he acquiesced in the Cap- 
tain’s confidently-expressed hope that 
the remedy would prove beneficial, 
and removed his blanket, while the 
cat was laid by the side of one of his 
legs, and carefully covered up, and 
tucked in, so that escape was ren- 
dered impracticable. 

“Now!” said Stryker, prodding 
the cat in the ribs with his forefinger, 
and pinching the apparent locality 
of his tail, “‘ we'll turn on the elec- 
tricity.” 

The cat instantly resented the 
Captain’s proceedings by striking his 
claws deep into the sailor’s leg ‘and 
swearing violently. In this latter 
manifestation of displeasure the sailor 
heartily joined, crying out that the 
cat was killing him, and that he could 
not bear the pain another moment. 

“Take him away, sir,” yelled the 
man. 
my leg, and he’s trying to break the 
bones. Take him away before I’m 
a dead man!” 

“Try to stand it a little while, 
my man,” replied the Captain sooth- 
ingly. “It’s doing you good already, 
for it’s brought back the feeling to 
your leg. Don’t you remember that 
you couldn’t feel the sail needle when 
you ran it into your leg this morn- 
ing?” 

Throwing off the blanket, Simmons 
seized the cat and hurled it across 
the forecastle. “‘I can stand con- 
siderable, sir,” he remarked, as he 
staunched the blood that. trickled 
from his wounds, “ but to have a cat 
gnawing at my vitals is more than | 
ever signed articles for.” 

‘**I’m sorry,” said Stryker, “that 
you haven’t more endurance, for I 
really think that, say, half-a-dozen 
more applications of cat, would work 
a cure for you. Just think how you 
felt the cat’s claws. That ought to 
prove to you that cat electricity is 
just the remedy you want.” 


“He’s got all the flesh off 
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‘* Begging your pardon, sir,”’ replied 
Simmons, “I can’t move my legs any 
better than I could when I was first 
paralysed. If the cat was to claw 
me till to-morrow morning it wouldn’t 
help me to stand on my legs, nor yet 
to climb that foke’sle ladder. Thank 
you kindly, Captain, for trying to help 
me, but it would be the worst kind of 
cruelty to animals to put that cat 
into my bunk again.” 

The Captain withdrew, much dis- 
appointed, and Mr. Jones condoled 
with him over his failure to cure 
paralysis with a single application of 
cat. ‘The only thing I can see for 
you to do, Captain,” continued Mr. 
Jones, “if you insist on having pure 
electricity, is to fly a kite in a thunder- 
storm, same as the scientific chap in 
my school-book.”’ 

‘How would it look for the com- 
mander of a ship to be seen flying a 
kite on his quarter-deck?” de- 
manded the Captain indignantly. 
‘** I’m surprised, Mr. Jones, that you 
can’t see that such conduct would be 
entirely inconsistent with my dig- 
nity.” 

“You might get the cabin-boy to 
do the kite-flying, sir,” urged Jones. 
**He’d take it as a kindness, and, 
being a boy, of course he knows how 
to make a kite. I think the idea is 
worth trying, sir.” 

“And I don’t,” said the Captain 
shortly. “Ill have no kite flying 
aboard my ship. If l can’t get elec- 
tricity in any other way, I'll do with- 
out it.” 

But three days later, when the 
Robert Carter ran into a series of 
thunder showers, it suddenly occurred 
to Captain Stryker that the lightning- 
conductor which reached from the 
main truck to the starboard rail and 
then passed overboard, might take 
the place of a kite-string. He said 
as much to the mate, who received 
the suggestion with strong disfavour. 
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‘A lightning-rod, sir,” said the 
mate, “ ain't by no manner of means 
the same as a kite string. Besides, 
it’s meant to keep lightning outside 
of the ship, and not to bring it aboard. 
Nobody can tell what would happen 
if you was to take liberties with a 
lightning rod in a_thunder-storm. 
When I remember how these knobs 
at the Polytechnic——” 

“Mr. Jones,” thundered the 
Captain, “I’ve requested you more 
than once to say no more about 
those knobs. I’m sick of the very 
name of Polytechnic, and if you 
mention the subject again I shall 
certainly. lose my temper.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied Jones ; 
I say no more. Only I wash my 
hands of anything that may happen 
if you meddle with the lightning- 
rod.” 

But Captain 
termined to see if he 
electricity from the 


Stryker was de- 
could collect 
lightning-rod. 


He ordered the carpenter to bring on 
deck a coil of light copper wire, long 
enough to stretch from the mainmast 


to the forecastle. One end of this he 
twisted tightly round the lightning 
rod and the other he carried into the 
forecastle, paying it out slowly as he 
walked along the deck. “I’ve a 
little apparatus here,” he said to the 
victim of paralysis, “ which I fancy 
will do the trick for you. Just you 
lie still for an hour or two and see 
what comes of it.” 

“Provided there ain’t going to be 
no cat init, sir,’ said Simmons, “ I'll 
answer for lying still. A man can’t 
very well do anything else when he 
can’t move his legs.” 

The Captain took a turn with the 
end of the copper wire around Sim- 
mons’ leg, and then stood waiting to 
what would happen. He had 
not long to wait. There came a clap 
of thunder, and at the same in- 
stant a bright flash lit up the 
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gloomy forecastle, and a loud yell 
from Simmons awoke the entire 
watch below. The paralysed _ sailor 
sprang out of his bunk, tore the 
wire from his leg, and rushed on 
deck with his shirt blazing, while the 
smoke from his blanket and mattress 
proved that the electricity had 
set his bedding on fire. Hastily 
catching up a _ bucket of water 
that stood near, the Captain extin- 
guished the fire, and then followed 
Simmons on deck. He found the 
lately paralysed man rolling on the 
wet deck in the rain and howling for 
more water. 

Stryker was filled with delight at 
the success of his remedy, and con- 
gratulated Simmons on his sudden 
and complete cure. 

** It’s all very well to say I’m cured. 
sir,’ exclaimed the sailor, “ but my 
leg is burnt to the bone, and [’ll 
never have the proper use of it again.”’ 

“Take him below and put him in 
a dry bunk,” ordered the Captain. 
‘“*T’ll send him some ointment fer his 
leg, and he can turn to at eight 
bells.” 

Meanwhile the mate had taken the 
responsibility of casting off the copper 
wire from the lightning-rod, thus 
avoiding all further danger of fire. 
He received in complete silence the 
Captain’s proud announcement that 
the electricity had completely cured 
Simmons’s paralysis, so Stryker was 
compelled to demand from him an 
expression of opinion. 

“ If you want to know what I think, 
sir,” replied the mate, “it’s my 
opinion that the man never had 
paralysis, and was only malingering. 
Anyway, I don’t want to see any more 
men cured in that way aboard this 
ship. Why, sir, it’s a wonder we 
weren’t all struck by lightning, and 
the ship set afire.” 

““Mr. Jones,” said the Captain, 
“you're a good officer and a good 
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man, but you don’t understand medi- 
cine. D’ve made one of the most 
remarkable cures on record, and when 
we get back to London I’m going 
to write a full account of it and 
send it to the Times and Rey- 
nolds’s Newspaper. It ll make me 
famous.” 

“ There’s another thing it will do, 
sir,’ remarked Mr. Jones, “and that 


is, it'll make every malingerer in Lon- 
don eager to ship aboard the Robert 
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Carter, and the next voyage we make 
the foke’sle will be a regular hospital, 
and you and I and the second mate 
will have to work the ship.” 

Captain Stryker made no reply, but 
from the fact that the columns of the 
Times were never illuminated with an 
account of the cure of Simmons, it is 
probable that Stryker reconsidered 
his proposal to immortalise himself 
as the discoverer of a new way to cure 
paralysis. 


























THE PARTING OF THE WAYS 


By HARRIET 


CHILDE-PEMBERTON 


INCE it comes to this, let us part, I said,— 
Part where the crossways meet, 
You to walk where the flowers are sweet, 
And I where the leaves are dead. 


You to go clad in silver and lace, 
And I to carry the pack, 

For I, methinks, have the broader back, 
If you have the fairer face, 


Your way to be level and green and soft, 
And mine to be rugged and high ;— 

Yet the shadows low in the valley lie 
When the peak is alight aloft. 


For you,—your joy in the things that be, 
For me the delights that were,— 
And which of us twain have the richer share 
Is hidden from you and me! 
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INTERPRETATION 


By ALAN MURRAY 


Illustrated by Made’ine Montbard 


** | T seems to me,” said Sir James 
| Clerihugh, “that dreams are 
caused by uneasiness of mind, 

or by uneasiness of—ahem !— 

or rather, I should say, by eating un- 
suitable things. I would like to meet 


someone,” he continued, gazing be- 
nignly round the table at his guests, 
““who had had a really important 
dream, important from the fact of 


having come true. However, I fancy 
no such individual exists,’ he con- 
cluded sceptically. 

The conversation during dessert 
had turned upon dreams, and several 
of the company related startling 
experiences, each more thrilling than 
its predecessors. Finally, Lady Cleri- 
hugh rose, declaring that such un- 
canny talk was calculated to encour- 
age indigestion and the inevitable 
bad dream. 

Sir James’s niece, Lila, always a 
delightful dinner partner, had been 
strangely silent during these recitals, 
and as the ladies rose to depart, she 
leaned towards the young man who 
had taken her in—and to whom she 
was engaged—saying hurriedly, in a 
low voice : 

“Don’t stay long, Bobby; I’ve 
something to say to you, and I 


hope you may be able to explain 
=, 

“* Tell me at once, Lila,” the young 
man commanded rather anxiously. 

‘* Oh, it’s nothing very much,” the 
girl replied hesitatingly, as she turned 
and slowly followed the others from 
the room. 

‘* T will come as quickly as I can,” 
he said, reluctant to let her go with- 
out instant explanation. 

“What the deuce have I done ?” 
he asked himself, as he lighted a 
cigarette and cudgelled his brain to 
recall some careless word or deed. 
Glancing in the direction of his host, 
he saw with impatience that Sir James 
was settling himself for a long chat 
with his guests. The old baronet 
had a sound cigar well alight, and 
the port was within easy reach. 

‘“* Now that we appear to be more 
or less wound up on the subject of 
dreams,” he said, in a comfortable 
sort of way, “it is difficult to 
bring the conversation to saner 
things.” 

After two or three lazy, enjoyable 
puffs at his cigar, he continued— 

“I’m surprised Lila did not tell 
her. dream experiences, for she’s 
had some very queer ones here, 
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under this very roof. Personally, 
I think her dreams outclass even those 
of Joseph the Hebrew. Doctor 
Thornley,” he added, turning to his 
neighbour, “‘ knows all about them, 
and so—I suppose—does our young 
friend,” and Sir James looked genially 
in Bobby’s direction, “for he gets 
all the attention nowadays,” he 
added, in mock jealous tones. 

Bobby protested by a motion of 
the hand, and made no other reply. 
Intending to withdraw as soon as 
an opportunity offered, he had not 
sat down, but stood, back to the fire, 
hoping to make an early escape. } 
‘But I daresay the others would be 
interested in hearing Lila’s dream,” 
persisted the baronet, “that is, in 
hearing so far as it goes, for my 
niece’s dream is to be continued in 
our next, and I cannot tell you the 
end.” 

There was a murmur of encourage- 
ment, as the men listened attentively 
to Sir James, who continued in a 
self-satisfied manner. 

“You all know my niece comes to 
Siddeley Hall once a year to make a 
long visit.—By the way, don’t think ~ 
she would mind my telling you, 
even though she didn’t speak her- 
self.—On each night of her arrival, 
she dreams on a particular subject. 
She undoubtedly dreamed this dream 
for a long time, even as a child, 
when all at once she realised its 
oddity, and recognised its familiar 
habit of recurrence. When Lila leaves 
Siddeley Hall this dream ceases ; 
in fact, she rarely remembers dream- 
ing in any other place. 

“The morning following herarrival 
on this present visit, she told us she 
had been audience at a cinemato- 
graph entertainment most of the night 
where all the events of her life, since 
she could remember, had passed in 
review—I must explain that this 
performance is the usual prelude 
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to the continuance of her dream, 
which apparently is becoming a sort 
of forecast of her future.” 

“Oh, I say, Sir James,”’ protested 
one. 

“How gruesome !” 
other. 

‘“* Deuced unpleasant !” said a third. 

Bobby on the hearthrug was lIis- 
tening attentively, his eyes upon 
Sir James, who looked up at the 
young man. 

** Don’t tell me this is news to you, 
Bobby,” he interpolated. 

“Oh, I’ve heard something of 
it,’ said the young man _ noncha- 
lantly. 

** Well,’’continued the raconteur, de- 
lighted at the interest displayed by 
his guests, “up to the present Lila’s 
dreams have foretold nothing un- 
pleasant or disturbing. On her last 
visit she foretold, from her dream, 
this birthday gathering very much 
as it has taken place this evening 
even. to the necklace,” he added, 
laughing. “Little witch! I hope 
her dreams may continue as pleasant 
for many years.” 

Bobby knew. all about the necklace 
dream, and, realising that Sir James 
was about to repeat it, he threw his 
cigarette in the fire, and slipped 
out of the room. He was crossing 
the hall to enter the drawing-room 
when Lila came out. 

‘*‘Oh! Bobby!” she said, “I am 
so glad you are here. I have wanted 
to see you for days, and I was so 
disappointed you could not come early 
so we might meet before dinner. I 
could scarcely bear waiting, and now 
it’s worse than ever,” she. con- 
cluded irrelevantly, but almost in 
tears. 

“ Little g:rl, what have I done ? 
Bobby asked with deep concern, 
taking it for granted that his fiancée 
considered him guilty of some offence, 
imaginary or otherwise. 


exclaimed an 
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** Oh, 
it’s my 

“Greedy girl! 
lace ?”’ 

“No, no, it’s really serious, yet 
I’m sure you'll only laugh at me.” 

“ Well, dear, do be quick and tell 
me all about it before we are inter- 
rupted.” 

‘* Bobby,” 
she said in 
a frightened 
whisper, 
“Tm sure 
something is 
going to hap- 
pen to-me— 
someth ing 
dreadful!” 
she added, 
almost 
wringing her 
hands. 

‘“When they 
were telling 
their silly 
dreams, I 
had to re- 
main quiet, 
but I wanted 
to say, ‘You 
stupids! 
There’s the 
worst kind of 
dream going 
on around 
you!’ They 
would have 
laughed, too, 
of course, 
and I am 
almost certain 


it isn’t you at all, Bobby, 
wretched dream.” 


Another neck- 


“* PORGET IT, SAID BOBBY, 


that you, Bobby, 
will not take seriously what I have 
to tell you.” 

““My dear Lila, come into the 
library, where we may have a few 


minutes alone. I shall carefully 

weigh every word you say to me, and 

you may be sure I will help you.” 
He placed a reassuring arm about 


TWENTY-FIRSTER.'” 
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the girl as they entered the library 
and closed the door. ‘‘ But you must 
be quick, dear, for they will be search- 
ing for us soon.” 

‘Yes, I know,” she said wearily. 
“* Aunt Helen sent me for my songs. 
I must sing, and I don’t feel a bit like 
doing it.” 

“But the 
dream, Lila, 
the dream, 
tell me about 
it.” 

“Well, you 
know, Bobby, 
I came on 
Thursday. 
That night | 
had my usual 
dream, a sort 
of panorama 
of my whole 
life. Towards 
morning, I| 
think it must 
have been, I 
awoke with 
a feeling of 
fear oppress- 
ing me, yet 
I couldn’t re- 
member 
what had 
frightened 
me ; whether 
it had been a 
dream or not 
I could not 
recail. I lay 
awake for a 
long time 
with every sense alert; but when I 
heard the early morning out-of- 
door sounds, and: the sun began to 
make itself felt, even through the 
thick blinds, everything was so 
natural and soothing that I fell 
asleep once more, and the next thing 
I knew, Jane stood beside me with 
my early tea.” 


‘AND TRY TO ENJOY YOUR 
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* Then there was nothing unusual, 
after all,” said Bobby, drawing a 
breath of relief, and wondering where- 
in the mystery lay. 

The girl held up a warning finger, 
and said— 

“Wait, Bobby, I haven’t finished 
yet. Ihad to begin at the beginning, 
you know. 

‘* During all Friday I was vaguely 
troubled, knowing there was some- 
thing I ought to remember, but 
couldn’t. Of course, Uncle James 
and Aunt Helen asked after my 
dream, and made jokes about it, as 
they always do, and at dinner Uncle 
James would not let me taste my 
favourite savoury. He said my 
dreams might take a disagreeable 
turn, and to please him I didn’t 
touch it.”’ 

“We had a good deal of music 
after dinner; I sang, and Doctor 


Thornley’s daughters played duets, 
and altogether we spent a very happy 


evening. Aunt Helen came to sit 
with me at bed-time, and we chatted 
for awhile about pleasant things. We 
spoke of you a good deal; then I 


went to bed, and to sleep almost: 


directly. 

“It was towards morning when I 
awoke, as on the previous night, 
to find myself sitting up in bed. The 
most awful sounds were coming from 
my half-choked throat, and my face 
was wet with perspiration. A terrible 
fear possessed me, but after a time I 
grew calm, and began to remember 
what had happened. Thinking back 
bit by bit, I gathered my dream into 
a connected whole. For one thing, 
Bobby, I dreamed to-night in advance, 
and I also dreamed of what is yet to 
occur to-night. In my dream I 
had gone to my room—Aunt Helen 
had said good-night downstairs, but 
afterwards added that she would 
come to me for a moment, if she 
wasn’t too tired. 
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** Jane had lett me, and I sat—as 
1 know I shall sit to-night—before the 
fire, half hoping Aunt Helen would 
come, if only for a moment, when 
there was a light knock at the 
door. 

‘“**Come in,’ I eried. Then, sur- 
prised that Aunt Helen did not enter, 
I called out again louder, ‘ Come in !’ 
The door opened, and a man-servant 
stood there. He was like a footman, 
but he wasn’t so old as Jacks. This 
man was a stranger and young. He 
remained for a moment hesitating 
just inside the door, and he held a 
scuttle of coals in his hand. 

‘“** Her ladyship,’ he said, * wisued 
me to make up your fire. She is 
tired and will not come to you to- 
night.’ 

“He spoke in such a disagreeably 
obsequious manner that I was an- 
noyed, and told him I didn’t require 
the coals, and that he might go. 
Then he said rather stubbornly, but 
as if in explanation of his presence, 
while he walked up to the fireplace— .- 

““*Her ladyship desired me to 
make up your fire as the maids have 
gone to bed.’ 

** He placed a few lumps of coal in 
the grate, while I sat thinking it 
strange that Aunt Helen should have 
serit a stranger to me. After mend- 
ing the fire, the man turned round 
and said quite quietly— 

“© Will you kindly hand me your 
necklace, miss ?’ 

“IT stared at him stupidly, but 
could not speak—one never can in 
dreams, you know, Bobby. 

‘“He asked me again to give him 
the necklace, and when I did not 
answer or move, the scuttle seemed 
to turn over, and the next moment 
he was moving towards me with a 
long knife in his hand. 

‘*** You see I mean business, miss,’ 
he said. ‘Now—will you give me 
the necklace ? ’ 
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*“*No! No!’ 
or tried to. 

** Then I shall take it,’ 
( oldly. 

‘“* | wonder I didn’t rouse the house 
with the shriek I gave, when I awoke 
—as I have told you—to find myself 
sitting up in a terrible state of fright.” 

“But, dear, it was only a dream, 
after all,” said Bobby, attempting to 
reassure her. 

“Yes, yes, I know, but part of it 
has come true already.” 

* Darling, you are distraught with 
the birthday festivities.” 

‘ Not at all, Bobby, I can reason as 
clearly as ever I could. To-night at 
dinner, when they were all relating 
their inanities, I was thinking of my 
strange dream, which during the 
afternoon I had partially forgotten. 
Just before the dream talk came up 
I was uneasy—felt as though I were 
being watched. Suddenly I_looked 


No! L screamed, 


he said 


up, and from across the room I met 


a pair of eyes fixed on mine. They 
were the eyes of a footman, and he 
quickly turned his glance aside when 
he saw I noticed him. At first I 
thought nothing of it, because the 
man’s face seemed familiar, but just 
then Uncle James made a remark 
which brought my dream to mind. 
I realised with something of a shock, 
that this staring footman had the 
face of the man in my dream. I was 
appalled at the recognition, and, I 
believe, you spoke to me once or 
twice, when I made some incoherent 
reply, for I was studying the man 
very carefully, and listening, hoping 
to hear his voice. I knew aunty had 
engaged an extra man or two for the 
night, and they came well recom- 
mended, for I heard uncle ask her -to 
be careful, but wherever he comes 
from, this particular man has the face 
I saw in my dream.” 

“* Good Heavens, Lila! Why didn’t 
you say something about this before ? 
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I never expected anything of this 
sort.” 

‘““ Nor did I,” she said in distress, 
‘‘ and, please remember, Bobby, we’ve 
just come out from dinner, and 
it was only then I recognised the 
man. He was waiting at the opposite 
side of the table, and I did not catch 
his glance after the first surprise, 
but I know he looked at me, or at my 
necklace, for I felt his eyes upon 
me.” 

“ Lila,” said Bobby seriously, “is 
there a chance that you have im- 
agined all this ?” 

“None in the least, Bobby. | 
wish there were, for it is too horrible. 
Tell me; what am I to do ?” 

Bobby lit a cigarette, and made 
Lila have one to steady her nerves. 

“Well, dear, my advice is,” he 
said thoughtfully, “not to think any 
more about it. You know quite 
well that none but the maids attend 
the rooms occupied by the ladies. 
The man you noticed undoubtedly 
will not sleep at the Hall, but will 
go back to London in the small 
hours, after he has served us with 
our last ice and coffee. So dismiss 
the matter from your mind, darling, 
and try to enjoy your twenty-firster 
dance.” 

“I believe I am morbid over the 
matter, Bobby,” she said, “ but 
I'll try to do as you suggest.” 

“Nothing can really happen you 
know, dear, with so many, people 
about.” 

** Well, we must go now, they will 
miss us,” she said. 

“Let ’em,” said Bobby, drawing 
the girl to him and kissing her. 
“But you might let me take charge 
of the necklace to-night, Lila, ‘after 
you are through with it,” he added. 

‘* No, thank you, Bobs,” she replied 
brightly, “I don’t mean to be 
cowardly. Everything must go on 
quite as usual. I shall forget the 








whole affair after this comforting 
talk with you,” and she turned away 
to leave the room. 

“But, I say, Lila,” Bobby haz- 
arded rather anxiously, ‘“‘ You might 
ask Uncle James to put it in the 
safe, you know.” 

“Oh, he’d simply tease me, and 
if I said anything about the dream, 
I should never hear the end of it. 
No, Bobby, I won’t give way to 
nerves any more. I’m awfully glad 
I’ve told you; and I feel quite brave 
and safe now, after shifting my 
burden to your broad shoulders.” 

“The carriages are beginning to 
arrive now,” she said a little later, 
“so [ must join Aunt Helen,” and 
she passed out of the room quickly. 

Left alone, Bobby smoked and 
thought for some time over his 
sweetheart’s communication. He re- 
membered Sir James’ reference to her 
dream as becoming a forecast of 
events. Although neither nervous 
nor superstitious, the young man was 
decidedly uncomfortable. -Occultism 
had a fascination for him, and he 
strongly desired leisure to become a 
student of the unseen and unknown. 
Sleep, he knew, had been explained 
as the temporary passing of the 
sprit to the Astral plane—hence 
dreams—experiences usually in en- 
chanted land! Finally, he came to 
the conclusion that it would be un- 
wise to treat his fiancée’s confidence 
with forgetfulness. Possibly her fears 
would prove unfounded, still, they 
called for a consideration which he 
meant to give them. 


The dance was over; the last 
carriage had rolled away from the 
door; when the group comprising 
the house party stood round the fire 
in the oak-panelled hall. Bobby and 
Lila were slightly apart from the 
others, when Lady Clerihugh ap- 
proached, saying 4 
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“Now, Bobby, you must let my 
little girl go away to bed, else her 
stay in the country will destroy 
rather than establish her roses.” 

“I shall sleep late to-morrow, 
aunty,” said the girl, “ or rather to- 
day,” she added, when she glanced 
at the old clock in the dim corner, 
pointing to half-past two. 

“But you are to ride with me at 
nine,” asserted Bobby. 

**Oh, I shall do that, too,” said 
the girl lightly, as she proceeded up 
the stairs, candle in liand. “ Shall 
I.see you again, Aunt Helen ?” she 
asked, pausing for a moment half- 
way up the stairs. 

“*I shall come in for a moment, 
dear, but don’t wait for me—I may 
be too sleepy after all.” 

Bobby, standing near, hesitated to 
look at Lila, for fear the similarity 
to her dream would suggest itself 
to her, but evidently she had quite 
forgotten, which was a mental state 
he had striven to create. She passed 
out of sight without once looking 
back, which proved complete oblivion 
to the matter, he thought. 

Lady Clerihugh said, with a sraile, 
to Bobby, “It is a reflection on the 
treatment Lila receives from her 
devoted uncle and aunt, that she 
was unable to shake off a fit of the 
blues until you came. Her depres. 
sion has completely vanished to-night, 
but we were: becoming quite con- 
cerned about it, you know.” 

“You prescribed the cure for it in 
the dance, dear Lady Clerihugh. I 
have merely helped dispense it, that 
is all.” 

They lingered but a short time in 
the hall, then all departed to their 
rooms. Bobby, though feeling drowsy, 
determined on not going to bed. 
Removing his coat, he put on 
a comfortable dressing- gown and 
settled himself in an easy chair before 
the fire, He smoked a good many 
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cigarettes, and his brain was alert “Come with me! Don’t make a 
and expectant. Leaving the door sound, or say a word!”’ 
slightly ajar, he extinguished his Bobby followed the girl’s muffled 


ee 
~ Sr 


candle. His fire had died down toa_ steps until they gained her room. 
coal or two, and the room was quite There, though the room was unlighted 
dark. In the pocket of his dressing- save by the fire, they saw a man at 
gown he had placed a small pistol, a the open window. He was appa- 
mere toy, but rently con- 





nevertheless templating a 
fatal to en- drop of some 
counter when oF thirty feet. 
loaded ;_it 4 He seemed to 
did not, how- hesitate, evi- 
ever, contain dently dislik- 
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a single car- 
tridge, and 
Bobby ~ had 
failed to un- 
derstand un- 
til the pre- 
sentmoment, 
why it had 
been added 
to his imped- 
imenta at all. 

In spite of 
his waiting 
and listening 
he must have 
dropped _ off 
for a mo- 
ment, for he 
became sud- 
denly aware 
that someone 
was running 
swiftly and 
softly past 
his door. He 
heard the 
subdued 
swish of dra- 
pery, and he 
sat up wide awake in an instant, 
wondering if soldiers ever slept when 
on duty. The footsteps returned 
as swiftly, and Bobby went softly 
to the door. It was gently pushed 
inward and in a low whisper Lila 
said— 


‘COME WITH ME, AND DON’T MAKE A SOUND OR SAY A WORD’ 


ing the idea 
of a conser- 
vatory roof 
to fall upon, 
for he turned 
towards the 
open door. 
He saw the 
two enter, 
when he 
again turned 
and com- 
posedly 
closed the 
window, af- 
terwards 
walking _ to- 
wards them. 
Bobby raised 
his pistol and 
covered the 
man. 

“Hands 
up,” he com- 
manded in 
true Western 
style. 

** Yes, sir: 
certainly, sir; 
if you wish it. But I don’t ‘know 
why, I’m sure, sir;’’ nevertheless he 
remained stationary with upraised 
arms. 

** You don’t know why, my man ? ” 
blustered Bobby. “ Well, I'll tell 
you. You’re fairly caught. Keep 
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your hands up, curse you!” as the 
fellow’s arms showed signs of drop- 
ping. 

The man bowed his head, saying 
quietly— 

“IT most respectfully tell you, sir, 
that you’ve made a mistake. I came 
here with coals at the request of her 
ladyship. When the young lady left 
the room the fire began to smoke a 
trifle, sir, and I opened the window, 
and——”’ 

“Rubbish!” said Bobby angrily. 
“You had no message from Lady 
Clerihugh, and you have no right in 
this room at all at this hour of the 
night.” 

‘“Nor have’ you, sir,” 
man, impudently. 

“You miserable thief!” ex- 
claimed Bobby. ‘‘ You came here to 
steal Miss Siddeley’s necklace and 
you would have killed her, if it had 
been necessary, to gain possession 
of it.” 

“With all due respect, sir, may I 
ask what evidence you have for this 
grave charge ? ” the man asked sneer- 
ingly. 


said | the 
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Here the girl broke in, exclaiming— 

“It’s his very voice, Bobby. I re- 
member it perfectly.” 

The man gave a guilty look round, 
as if confronted by some new danger, 
but seeing only the two, he said with 
more assurance— 

** ‘You must be well aware, sir, that 
vou have no evidence of this charge. 
Her ladyship, I assure you, sir, did 
give me a message for the young lady.” 

Bobby was beginning to see a diffi- 
culty in the situation, and the man 
was quick to recognise his momentary 
doubt, and he moved without Bobby 
noticing it, but the girl saw, and came 
to the rescue. 

“Don’t let him go, Bobby,” she 
insisted. ‘“‘He is the man; and 
look at this,”’ she cried, as she moved 
aside the coal-scuttle he had brought 
into the room. Beneath it was a 
bottle of chloroform, a bunch of keys, 
and a slender, stiletto-looking knife 
Then all realised simultaneously that 
this discovery was evidence, and th2 

‘judge who, some weeks later, tried 
and sentenced the man, quite agreed 
with them, 





A TOAST 


ERE’S a health to the Future; 
A sigh for the Past; 
We can love and remember 
And hope to the last. 
And for all the base lies 
That the almanacs hold, 
While there’s Love in the heart 
We can never grow old. 




















“ WHAT IS A MAMELUKE ?” 


ROUND ABOUT CAIRO 


WITH AND WITHOUT THE 


ASSISTANCE 


OF THE DRAGOMAN 


OR SIMON LEGREE OF THE ORIENT. 


By GEORGE 


R. PEASLEY is a secretive 
student of the guide-book. 


He reads up beforehand 


Then, 
when we come face to face with 


and on the quiet. 


some “sight ” and are wonder- 
ing about this or that, Mr. Peas- 
ley opens the floodgate of his 
newly-acquired knowledge and del- 
uges the whole party. He is seldom 
correct, and never accurate, but he 
knows that he is dealing with an igno- 


ADE 


rance more profound than his own, 
and. that gives him confidence. 

For instance, the first afternoon in 
Cairo we chartered an open convey- 
ance, and rode out to the citadel and 
the mosque of Mohammed Ali, both 
of which are perched on a high lime- 
stone cliff overlooking the city. The 
mosque is modern and very gorgeous 
with alabaster columns, a profusion of 
gay rugs, stained windows and crystal 
chandeliers. We were rhapsodising 
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over the interior, and were saying it 
was almost as swell and elegant as 
the new Ritz Hotel in London, 
when we happened to overhear one 
of our countrywomen reading aloud 
from a very entertaining book on 
Egypt written thirty years ago by 
Amelia B. Edwards. Miss Edwards 
allowed that the mosque of Mohammed 
Ali was a tawdry and hideous speci- 
men of the most decadent period of 
the mixed-up architectures imported 
from Araby and Turkey. When we 
heard that, we made a quick switch, 
and began to find fault with the de- 
corations, and told the guide we had 
had enough. 

On the way out to the parapet to 
enjoy the really wonderful view of the 
city and the Nile Valley, with the Py- 
ramids lifting themselves dimly from 
the old-gold haze of the desert, Mr. 
Peasley wished to repay the lady who 
had read to us, so he paused, and, 
making a very indefinite and non- 
committal gesture, said, “‘ Near this 
very spot Mohammed Ali killed more 
than one hundred and fifty mame- 
lukes in one day.” 

Our fair countrywoman looked at 
Mr. Peasley with a puzzled frown 
on her brow, and then timidly asked, 
‘“ What is a mameluke ? ” 

We thought she had him, but not so. 
He wasn’t even feazed. He replied 
promptly, ‘“‘ A mameluke is something 
like a mongoose, only larger.” 

That is Mr. Peasley’s way. If he 
doesn’t know, at least he will make a 
stab at ‘it. One evening at dinner 
we had anchovies as a curtain raiser, 
and a man sitting next to Mr. Peasley 
poked at the briny minnows with his 
fork and asked, “‘ What are these ? ”’ 

“Those are anchorites,” replied 
Mr. Peasley, without the slightest 
hesitation. 

As a rule he gets one syllable right, 
which is pretty good for him. At pre- 
sent he is much interested in the huge 
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dams of masonry and iron gates that 
have been thrown across the Nile at 
Assiut and Assouan. Over here they 
are called “barrages.” Mr. Peasley 
insists upon calling them “ garages.” 
We tried to explain to him that a 
garage was a place where motors were 
cared for, but he said that automobile 
and “dam” belonged to the same 
category, and often meant practically 
the same thing, so he continues to 
speak of the “ garage.” 

By the way, when a pious English- 
man over here, say a bishop on a 
vacation, wishes to relieve his fecl- 
ings without the actual use of pro- 
fanity he exclaims “Assouan!” If 
he falls off his donkey, “ Assouan ! ” 
If his tea is served to him at less than 
212 degrees Fahrenheit, “ Assouan ! ” 

“‘ Assouan ” means the superlative 
of all dams, the biggest dam in the 
world. It takes the place of a whole 
row of these :— 
Mr. Peasley uses the word, when he 
can think of it. If his memory fails 
him he falls back on the American 
equivalent. 

Inasmuch as I reside in Indiana, 
where it is a social offence to crave a 
cigarette, a misdemeanour to keep one 
in the house, and a high crime to 
smoke one, Cairo during the first day 
gave me many a shock. Cairo is 
unquestionably the cigarette head- 
quarters of the universe. If the 
modern Egyptians followed the ancient 
method of loading the tomb with sup- 
plies for the lately departed, they 
would put in each sarcophagus about 
ten thousand cigarettes and a few 
gallons of Turkish coffee. The food 
wouldn’t matter. 

In Cairo, men, women and children 
smoke, only the camels and donkeys 
abstain. 

Cigarettes are sold nearly every- 
where—not only by tobacconists, but 
also by milliners, undertakers, real 
estate agents, etc. Those who do 
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not sell them give them away. A 
cigarette across the counter is the 
usual preliminary to driving a bar- 
gain. 

It surprised us to learn that although 
the Egyptians had been addicted to 
this enfeebling vice ever since they 
first had a chance to cultivate it, they 
have managed to survive and flourish 
as a distinct breed of humanity for 
some seven thousand years, as nearly 
as I can figure it off hand. By 
eliminating the cigarette from Indiana 
the Hoosiers should beat this record. 
No doubt they will retain their primi- 
tive vigour for a longer period, say 
nine thousand 
years. If so, the 
anti-cigarette law 
will be vindicated. 

We certainly 
had a feeling of 
guilty pleasure 
when we sat in 
front of Shep- 
heard’s Hotel and 
smoked the 
wicked little 
things, and knew 
that the police- 
man standing a 
few feet away did 
not dare to raise a 
hand against us. 

A clever young American owns a 
shop near the hotel. He is a student 
of Egyptology, and a dealerin genuine 
antiquities, including mummies. 
While I was nosing through his collec- 
tion of scarabs, idols, coins and other 
time-worn trinkets, he suggested that 
I should purchase a mummy. 

“Can I get. one?” I asked, in 
surprise. 

“T can get you a gross if you want 
them,” he replied. 

‘“* What would a man do with a gross 
of mummies ? ” 

“You can give them away. 
are very ornamental. 


They 
Formerly my 
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only customers were colleges and 
museums. Now Iam selling to people 
who put them in private residences. 
Nothing sets off an Oriental apart- 
ment to better effect, or gives it more 
atmosphere, as you might say, than 
a decorated mummy case.” 

I followed him into a large back 
room, and saw two beautifully pre- 
served specimens in their rigid over- 
coats being packed away for shipment 
to America, while others leaned against 
the wall in careless attitudes. 

What a grisly reflection! Here was 
a local potentate, let us say, Ipekak 
IT. of Hewag—ruler of a province, boss 

of his party, 
proud owner of 
broad fields and 
grazing herds. 
When he died, 
1400 B.C., and 
was escorted to 
his rock tomb by 
all the local secret 
societies, the mili- 
tary company and 
a band of music, 
his friends lower- 
ed his embalmed 
remains into a 
deep pit, and 
then put in a rock 
filling, and cut 
hieroglyphics all over the place, tell- 
ing of his wealth and social im- 
portance, and begging all future gene- 
rations to regard the premises as 
sacred. 

Some two thousand years later, 
along comes a vandal in a cheap store 
suit and a cork helmet, engages 
Ipekak’s own descendants to open the 
tomb and heave out the rock at seven- 
pence per day, hauls the mummy into 
daylight, and ships it by luggage van 
to Cairo, where it is sold to a St. Paul’s 
man for £25. 

Until I talked to the dealer I had 110 
idea that mummies were so plentiful. 
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In some parts of Egypt people go out 
and dig them up just as they would 
dig potatoes. The prices vary greatly, 
somewhat depending upon the state 
ot preservation of the party of the 
first part, and the character of the 
decorations on the case, but more 
particularly on account of the title 
or historical importance of the once 
lamented. For instance, a Rameses 
or Ptolemy cannot be touched for less 
than £200. A prince, a trust magnate, 
ot a military commander brings £30, 
the governor of a city or the president 
of a theological seminary anywhere 
from {12 to {15. Within the last 
three years perfect specimens of hu- 
morist have been offered for as low 
as £3 Ios., and the dealer showed me 
one for {1 1os—probably a tourist. 
At Naples, proceeding eastward, 
one enters the land of Talk. The 
French are conversational and ani- 
mated, but southern Italy begins to 
show the real Oriental luxuriance of 


gab. A Neapolitan trying to sell 
three pence worth of fish will make 
more noise than a whole Whiteley 


establishment. The most common- 
place and every-day form of dialogue 
calls for flashing eyes, swaying body 
and frantic gesticulations. 

In front of a café in Naples Mr. 
Peasley became deeply interested in 
a conversation between two well- 
dressed men at a table near ours. At 
first we thought they were going to 
fight it out, but then we saw that 
there was no real anger exhibited, 
but that apparently one was describ- 
ing to the other some very thrilling 
experience. He waved his arms, 
struck at imaginary objects, made 
pin-wheel movements with his fingers, 
and carried on generally in a most 
hysterical manner. Mr. Peasley, all 
worked up, beckoned the head waiter, 
who had been talking to us in English. 

““Look here,” he said, confiden- 
tially, “‘ I want you to listen and tell 
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me what those fellows are talking 
about. I can’t catch a word they say, 
but as near as I can make out from 
the way they act that fellow with the 
‘ goatee ’ beard is describing some new 
kind of torpedo boat. It goes through 
the water at about thirty miles an 
hour, having three or four screw pro- 
pellers. When it comes within strik- 
ing distance of the enemy—bang ! 
they cut her loose and the projectile 
goes whizzing to the mark, and when 
it meets with any resistance there is 
a big explosion and everything within 
a quarter of a mile is blown to pieces. 
Now that’s the plot, as near as I can 
follow it from watching that short guy 
make motions. . You listen to them, 
and tell me if I’m right.” 

The head waiter listened and then 
translated to us as follows :—“ He is 
saying to his friend that he slept very 
well last evening and got up feeling 
good, but was somewhat annoyed at 
breakfast because the egg was not 
cooked to suit him.” 

** How about all those gymnastics?” 
asked the surprised Mr. Peasley. 
** Why does be hop up and down, side 
step and feint and wiggle his fingers 
and all that monkey business ? ” 

“Oh,” replied the head waiter, 
“he is describing the egg.” 

What a _ people—to take cheap 
information and garland it with 
five pounds worth of rhetoric ! 

Talk is one of the few things of 
which there is a super-abundance in 
the Levant. In nearly all par- 
ticulars the Arab is economical and 
abstemious. “He eats sparingly and 
cheaply, wears clothing just sufficient 
to keep from violating the municipal 
ordinances, smokes conservatively, 
so as to get the full value of his 
tobacco, and lives in a house which 
is furnished with three or four primi- 
tive utensils. But when it comes to 
language, he is the most reckless 
spendthrift in the world. 
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Endless disputes of a most vivid 
character rage among the donkey 
boys and peddlers who assemble 
near the hotels and lie in wait for 
victims. 

“What do they find to talk about ? ” 
is the question that comes when one 
hears the babel of excited voices. 
And while we are smiling at. their 
childish tantrums they are splitting 
their sides over new stories relating 
to that strange being from the an- 
tipodes, the barbarian with the musb- 
room helmet who exudes money at 
every pore, who keeps himself tram- 
melled in unnecessary clothes and 
rides out to 
the desert 
every day to 
stand in the 
baking sun 
and solemnly 
contemplate 
a broken 
column anda 
heap of rub- 
bish. Truly 
it all depends 
on the point 
of view. 

We held 
back the Py- 
ramids and 
the Sphinx so 
as to make 
our visit to them the cap sheaf 
of the stay in Cairo. As _ for 
sightseeing, most of the time we 
just rambled up one street and 
down another, looking in shop win- 
dows, watching the workmen kill time 
with their prehistoric implements, 
smelling the bazaars, dodging water- 
carts, donkeys and camels, and hav- 
ing a fine time generally. 

Aimless excursions are the best 
after all. It is more fun -to drift 
round a new town and rub up against 
the people than to deliver yourself 
body and soul over to a guide. In 


“ PROBABLY A TOURIST.” 


Egypt the guide is called a dragoman. 
He puts on airs and has an inside 
pocket bulging with testimonials from 
people who were so glad to get out of 
his clutches that they willingly per- 
jured themselves by giving him half- 
hearted certificates of good charac- 
ter. While you are in the hands of 
the dragoman you feel like a dumb, 
driven cow. You follow the fluttering 
nightshirt and the tall red fez of this 
arch villain for hours at a time, not 
knowing where you are going or why. 
He takes absolute charge of you, either 
by making specious representations 
or boldly assuming authority, and 
when you 
start out to 
visit the fa- 
mous mosque 
of old Midul- 
lah Oblong- 
ahta or some 
other defunct 
celebrity you 
finish up in a 
junk shop for 
the sale of 
antiques, all 
of which are 
personally 
guaranteed 
by the drago- 
man, because 
he is a silent 
partner in the business. 

In many countries, especially at 
times when the traveller must con- 
dense his itinerary, the guide is a 
necessary evil, but in Egypt he is 
supposed to be a sort of ornamental 
bodyguard as well. We found that 
we could wander without being hal- 
tered and led, so we spent pleasant 
hours in the Mouski, which is the 
native shopping-street, and we went 
to race meetings and saw native'horses 
and ponies saunter round a half-mile 
track while numbers of visitors in 
brilliant costumes drank gallons 
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MR. PEASLEY ROUND ABOUT CAIRO 


of tea and simulated a_ polite 
interest. 

One afternoon we wandered into a 
market, and a man tried to sell me a 
camel. Wherever we go, if a man has 
something he doesn’t want he tries 
to sell it to me, and sometimes he 
does it. But I refused to take the 
camel. I did not see how I could fold 
it up and secrete it so as to get it 
through the Custom House. 


Camels in the Cairo market are 
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We looked in at the howling Der- , 
vishes. These devout priests of the 
Mohammedan persuasion get as much 
enjoyment out of their religious ser- 
vices as if they were real Christians 
and lived in the backwoods of America. 
They seem to think that an exhibition 
of religious frenzy is sure proof of a 
sanctified spirit. As Mr. Peasley put 
it, they can give our shouters at home 
points. 

They bend ‘themselves backward 


~ 
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“HE IS DESCRIBING THE EGG.” 


now steady, not literally speaking, 
but as regards their value. A good 
terra-cotta camel, 55 to 60 hands high 
and broken to a single-foot, will fetch 
as high as £30. The older ones— 
spavined, hairless or pigeon-toed— 
can be bought for as low as f£ Ioeach. 
The common or garden camel, trained 
to fold up like a pocket camera and 
carry from three to eight tons of cargo, 
can usually be bought at from {£20 
to £25. 


and forward in pocket-knife atti- 
tudes, hoarsely repeating over and 
over again the name of “ Allah.” 
They froth at the ‘mouth, spin around 
like tops, shriek like delirious 
coyotes, and usually conclude by 
falling over in a convulsion and being 
carried out on a shutter. A good 
many tourists enjoy seeing it, but all 
of us had visited the Stock Exchange, 
and on the whole the performance 
seemed rather tame and spiritless. 
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Cairo, as a whole, was a big surprise 
to us. We knew that it was going to 
be cosmopolitan, but we were not 
prepared to find it so metropolitan. 
We had pictured it as one or two semi- 
European streets hedged in by a vast 
area of native quarter. But, unless 
you seek out the old parts of the town 
or the bazaars, each showing a dis- 
tinct type of the Oriental shark, Cairo 
is outwardly quite modern,very attrac- 
tive and decidedly gay—that is, not 
real, wicked gaiety of the Parisian 
brand, but modified winter resort 
gaiety, the kind that is induced by 
the presence of money-spending 
tourists. There is no wild night life, 
and gambling, which flourished here 
for many seasons under the skilful 
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direction of Mr. Pat Sheedy, an 
American. It has yielded to British 
reformatory influence. 

The modern streets in Cairo, with 
their attractive hotels, residences and 
shops, suggest a blending of Paris and 
the Riviera—consistent architecture, 
trees, palms, gardens. The streets 
are of boulevard width and _ the 
houses of cheerful colouring, many of 
them bearing coloured frescoes in 
delicate shades. We, who live in a 
country of rainfall and smoke and 
changing temperatures, are impelled 
to stop and gaze in wonder at a man- 
sion of snowy white with a pattern of 
pale blossoms dropping down the 
front of it. That style of decoration 
would last twenty minutes in London. 
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VIEW FROM THE GARDEN 


MODERN HOMES 


By T. 
VIII.—THE 


HE distinctiveness which may 
be obtained by a_ special 
feature in the planning be- 
longs to this carefully de- 

signed little country home. By the 
simple expedient of arranging two 
small wings containing coals and 
larder, etc., at the back of the kitchen 
block forthe sides of The Fives Court, 
this unusual feature in a home of this 
size is economically and conveniently 
obtained. As will be seen from the 
garden view, the effect in the eleva- 
tion is quite pleasant. There is in 
the plan generally a most attentive 
thought to the convenience and com- 
fort of a small house. The pantry_is 
happily situated between the kitchen 
and the vestibule, so that it places 
the kitchen further apart from the 
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FIVES COURT 


entertaining rooms, and forms a most 
useful service place for the dining- 
room. It will be noted that though 
a space very similar to a passage 
comes between the Icbby and the 
stairs, it has the effect of a vesti- 
bule, and has a wide opening 
to the hall. This opening, through 
which we descend by three steps, is 
made a quite uncommon and pleas- 
ing architectural feature. The two 
flanks of the opening are panelled, 
and from them are two projections 
forming permanent hall tables. 
The opening is crossed by two 
plaster beams, with a little ‘semi- 
circular plaster vault between. It 
will be seen from the plan that 
the doors into the drawing-room 
and the dining-room are opposite 
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The Fives Gavrl View from the road 


this opening, so that’ we obtain a 
length of some forty feet clear~view 


through the three apartments. The 
drawing-room is eighteen feet long, 
and opens out on to a verandah, which 
could very easily be entered from it 
or incorporated with it. A good 
point of detail in this room is the 
treatment of the plaster beams with 
sloping sides, giving somewhat the 
effect, with the sloping cornice, of 
three deeply coffered panels. The 





fireplace is in the angle, with blue- 
tiled sides, and recessed shelves above. 
There is a raised tile hearth bordered 
by a copper curb. The dining-room 
has a comfortable aspect, and this 
agreeable proportion is partly due to 
the recessed portion over the fireplace 
side, which has the effect of a deep 
inglenook, an effect obtained through 
the ceiling being kept below the 
decorative plaster frieze which 
surrounds the rest of the room 
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THE DINING ROOM 


The : ceiling of the semi-circular 
bay is also kept to the same’ level. 
This leaves the main ceiling practi- 


cally a square, within which is a band 
of richly-modelled flower-ornament. 
There is no wall paper in the room, 
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anywhere, and quite a quaint effect 
has been obtained by means of 
the opening arch and the circular 
ramp of mouldings up from it on 
each side. I regret we have not a 
sketch to show this, for’ the 
matter of staircases is one in which 
so many mistakes are made, and good 
opportunity for nice results so often 
missed. The picturesque charms of an 
open staircase may be freely conceded, 
but there is much to be said for an 
enclosed stair like this. Evenin a big 
house like Fishers Hill (which Mr. 
Lutyens built for Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
and which I have previously illus- 
trated), the effect of an enclosed stair 
may be most pleasing, enclosed as it 
there is by oak panelling. At The 
Fives Court, one does not at first 
notice anything of the staircase at 
all, it being entered through a cir- 
cular arched opening at the end of the 
vestibule. m 4 








Again referring to the plans, it will 
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only a slight tone of colour on 
the walls below the frieze. 
The fireplace is built up 
with tile hearth and hobs, 
and has a big solid oak 
lintel. As one would expect 
from the owner, the fur- 
niture and furnishing are 
very admirable, and _illus- 
trate what can be done by 
excellence of material and 
design in a very simple way. 
Needless to say, several 
delightful pieces of old 
furniture adorn the house. 
One other point of excel- 
lence is to be noted in the 
interior, and that is the very 
satisfactory way in which 
the stairs are arranged as 
to both plan and decora- 
tiveness. There are no 
awkward soffits or angles ENTRANCE 
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A GARDEN PEEP 


be seen that a lavatory is placed con- 
veniently near the garden door. « Up- 
stairs we find a pleasant landing, and 
the rooms include a delightful morn- 
ing-room, or day-nursery, with an 
angle fireplace and quaint wall-paper, 
the only place in the house where 
wall-paper occurs. 

The sketches explain pretty fully 
the exterior effect of The Fives Court, 
which is entirely simple and unpre- 
tentious; the entrance-door is quite 
excellent in its charmingly simple 
treatment. 

We may suppose that in the 
eye of the average householder 
there is little to choose between the 
appearance of this house and the 
thousands of nonentities which are 
springing up like mushrooms every- 
where. But it is pleasant to know 
that if people do care for an artistic 
and pleasant home they can get it. 
Sometimes one is tempted to wonder 
how it is that those who can build 
houses like this are not done to death 


But 


with having so much to do! 
soon we are confronted afresh with 
the fact that most people do not seem 
to know good art when they get it, 
and the rest do not make much effort 


to obtain it. You may meet with 
thousands of folk who have an instinct 
for good music and are horribly 
troubled if a single note goes wrong, 
but seldom, or perhaps never, do 
we meet a layman who suffers a 
moment’s pang through any trouble 
of bad proportion or vulgar display in 
architecture. The line between the 
good and the meretricious in architect 
ture is not drawn across the vision of 
the public. The client who employed 
Mr. Cecil Brewer to build The Fives 
Court, and who had the taste and 
knowledge to equip and furnish it so 
well that no big house on which 
thousands are spent could be better, 
in his way, is, after all, a compara- 
tively rare individual. And this we 
say after making all due allowance for 
the supposed spread of artistic culture, 





IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


By ANDREW LINDSAY 


Illustrated by Wilmot Lunt 


OR’ more than a month the 
doctor had known that his 
patient would not recover. 
He had done his best for 

him, but he knew there was no hope. 
The man had too long neglected his 
bodily ills, which at first had not been 


serious, and he had only consented . 


to call in a doctor when he found 
himself unable to attend to his busi- 
ness. Constant worry about his 
affairs had at last utterly prostrated 
him, and, judging by appearances, bis 
financial affairs were in equally hope- 
less case. 

The man Langley was a small 
grocer in an unimportant street. He 
lived over the shop with his family, 
which increased all too rapidly 
for the father’s equanimity ; twins 
had been born to him some six months 
before, and ever since the event 
Langley had appeared more dis- 
couraged than ever. For several 
years affairs had not been prosperous, 
and now they looked their gloomiest 
with the grocer lying upstairs seriously 
ill. As the doctor stood at the bed- 
side gazing down at his patient, a 
wave of sympathy,of unusual strength, 
swept over him for this passing failure 
of a man. Afterwards, in consider- 
ing the case, the doctor thought Mrs. 
Langley’s pale, set countenance, and 
dark-ringed, questioning eyes, might 
have had something to do with it, for 
she was a pathetic. figure as she 
glanced from husband to doctor, 
and back again to her husband. Her 
tragic picture of helplessness sat 


heavily on the doctor’s mind. 
From the first she had _ been 
silent as to questions, but she had 
listened attentively to his orders, 
and had rigidly carried out his in- 
structions. During a visit, when the 
doctor had caught a glimpse of the 
twins being crooned over by a tiny 
girl of seven, he had suggested a 
nurse, but Mrs. Langley had shaken 
her smoothly-arranged head and said 
firmly :— 

“I can do all that is necessary.” 

When the doctor spoke of the care 


of the twins, she replied— 
“Annie will help me to mind 
them.” 
Then, as if to apply a further test 
to the woman’s courage, he asked— 
“* But who will look after the shop?” 
“George came home from Mr. 


White’s to-day,” she said. “He is 
fourteen, and will leave school now— 
at least, I fear he must,” she concluded, 
in alow voice, looking at the man lying 
with wide-open eyes in which there 
was a settled remoteness of expression, 
as if he had finished his task. His 
thin frame, outlined under the bed- 
coverings, showed the pose of a 
world-weary man resting. 

At the end of a month’s close 
attention to his patient, Doctor Owen 
grew as interested in the woman as 
in his “case,” her husband. How 
did she manage to accompiish it all ? 
Never was the smallest detail neglected 
in the care of his patient, and he was 
always met by her in the sick 
room, neatly dressed, hair carefully 
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arranged in plait after plait of dark 
luxuriance, crowning her small head, 
and giving her a somewhat stoical 
appearance. ' 

“* When do you rest ?” the doctor 
asked one day, for he had never been 
able to discover even the meanest 
“slavey” on the premises. 

“‘ George watches sometimes, and I 
sleep—when I can,” she added in 
a whisper, 
glancing at the 
quiet figure on 
the bed. 
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At last there 
came a day 
when all was 
over, and the 
doctor left the 
house _ sadly 
enough. 

* What will 
become of 
them —a 
widow and six 
helpless _ chil- 
dren? God 
only knows,” 
he said to him- 
self as he 
drove away, 
for circum- 
stances made 
it impossible 
for him to 
help them. 

* At least I 
shall never trouble her to pay for my 
services,” he said, as he took out 
his pocket-book and made a memo- 
randum to that effect. 


It was more than a year later 
when, one morning, the doctor was 
surprised to receive a note which 
read :— 

“Dear Sir,— 

Will you be kind enough to let me 

know the amount of charge for your 
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attendance on my late husband, 
Geoffry Langley. 
Yours truly, 
Katherine Langley.” 


In the stress of a busy, anxious life, 
the Langleys had been forced from 
the doctor’s mind, and he had to 
think for some moments before he 
remembered the little run-down 

grocer’s shop 

and the widow 
with six chil- 

dren. He did 

not answer the 

note, but when 
he had 
¢ finished his 
calls that day 
Phe told his 
coachman to 
drive to the 
street where 
the grocery 
stood. It was 
evidently the 
same _ place, 
but so great a 
change had 
been effected 
that, but for 
the name, the 
doctor would 
not have re- 
cognised it. 

There was an 

unmistakab le 

took of pros- 
every part of it. The 
building had been repainted, and 
everything had an air of a well- 
managed, prospering business. 

The doctor entered the shop, where 
he found Mrs. Langley seated at her 
desk. Her smoothly-plaited hair, and 
her whole appearance, was as neat as 
he remembered; and the surround- 
ings harmonised with her, for every- 
thing inside the building looked as 
flourishing as the outside. The dark. 


perity in 
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tragic-looking rings had disappeared 
from the woman’s eyes, and the 
hitherto rigid features with the pained 
expression wore now a softened, con- 
tented Jook, and there was even a 
shadowy smile hovering round her 
lips, which, however, when she raised 
her head and_ recognised Doctor 
Owen, quickly disappeared, leaving 
a tinge of sadness in its stead. She 
came hastily out of her box-like desk 
and held out her 
hand to the doc- 
tor. 

“You have 
come in response 
to my note?” she 
said quietly, “It 
is very kind of 
you to call, Doc- 
tor Owen.” 

‘Tve always 
been meaning to 
look you up,” he 
said, “and I 
thought to-day 
was a good time 
to do it.” He 
flushed a little as 
he realised that 
the widow might 
think he had come 
post-haste for his 
money. 

Mrs. Langley 
led the way to a 
small sitting-room 
at the back of 
the shop, and the doctor’s acutely 
trained, professional eye noted with 
kind-hearted satisfaction that com- 
pactness and order and cleanliness 
reigned everywhere. The trim eldest 
girl, little more than twelve, was 
serving a customer, while George, the 
eldest son, was placing packages in 
a smart delivery cart at the door, 
with the name “Langley and Co., 
Grocers and First-Class Provision 
Merchants,”’ painted on the side of it. 
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“Well, Mrs. Langley” said the 
doctor, “things have changed some- 
what since I last saw you, and 
whether you are flourishing or not you 
certainly look like it. Tell me how 
you have managed it ?” 

“Oh, we are-reasonably success- 
ful,” said the widow. “Everyone 
has been very kind, and my boy and 
girl have taken a keen interest in 
helping. They are all I could 

wish them to be, 

doctor.” | 

“Ah,” he re- 

plied, in a pleased, 

hearty tone. “I 

am glad to hear 
2” 

“When poor 
Geoff died,” Mrs. 
Langley said, with 
a tremor in her 
voice, “‘ the busi- 
ness was rather in 
disorder, but 
gradually we have 
managed to 
straighten it out, 
and now we are 
going on very 
smoothly and 
quite profitably.” 

“Good, very 
good indeed! And 
the twins; how 
are they ?” 

“Splendidly 
; well, doctor. I 
hope they will come in before you go; 
they are really gratifying to look at. 
If poor Geoff could only see them,” 
she said—and then continued, in a 
more business-like way: “I would 
like to write you a cheque, doctor. 
You have been most considerate to 
wait so long.” 

“Tm in no hurry, Mrs. Langley. 
In fact, I never meant to send in the 
account.” 

“But the firm of Langley and Co. 








always pays its debts,” protested the 
widow, “and thereby we hope some 
day to get a good placein the Com- 
mercial Register.” 

“ [ think it very likely that you will 
get into the good books of others as 
well as the Commercial Register,” 
said the doctor. ‘“ How did it all 
come about, anyway ? ” 

“I don’t really know,” said the 
widow, in the slow undecided tone of 
one to whom 
an uncon- 
sidered prob- 
lem is put for 
the first time. 
“As I said, I 
think it is 
chiefly be- 
cause people 
have been 
kind, and 
given a deal 
of custom 
that otherwise 
we could not 


have ex- 
pected, and 
then, we did 


everything we 
could think of 
to make them 
satisfied. We 
are always 
planning how 
to make 
things look 
better.” 

“Ah!” ejac- 
ulated the doctor, as he bent a 
questioning glance upon the woman, 
who seemed all unconscious that she 
was an example of the gospel of 
success—work. 

“ Poor Geoffry never had any luck,” 
she continued, “‘and then he was 
timid, afraid to spend money to make 
the shop look nice. Then he wasn’t 
well during the last year of his life. 
Poor Geoff!” she said softly, turning 
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towards the window, and the doctor 
knew by the movement of her arm 
that she was drying a tear of genuine 
affection and regret. He marvelled 
at the woman’s simplicity and 
obliviousness to her valuable posses- 
sion, the true business instinct. That 
her success was due to any effort 
of her own never seemed to strike 
her. She had merely done the 


obvious thing. 


“You know, 
doctor,” she 
said earnestly, 
““we are going 
to place a 
cross at poor 
Geoff’s grave, 
and we want 
to feel we are 
doing things 
in their pro- 
per order, so 
I wrote for 
your account 
before we 
bought the 
stone. It is 
a labour of 
love to all of 
us to pay 
this account, 
and we are 
grateful _ for 
your long 
%) forbearance.” 


Oe eae ne “Ob, if 


I NEVER INTENDED you put it 
that way, Mrs. 
Langley,” said the doctor, “ you shall 
hear from me presently,” and he rose 
to go. 

He drove away, thinking it was a 
pity the dead man had been unaware 
of the energy and persistence at his 
side, although stress of circumstances 
had undoubtedly developed it. 

“It often happens,” he said to 
himself, ‘“some men are as blind 
after marriage as many are before.” 
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OTANY is often 
stigmatised a 


dry-as-dust 
science, and one 
little likely to beguile the leisure hour. 
‘The reason for this prejudice probably 
rests with the fact that the study of 
vegetable life is too frequently pre- 
sented as a disheartening maze of 
technicalities and long words. Whereas, 
if some startling or romantic phase of 
plant history were exhibited to the 
student at the outset, his interest 
would almost certainly be captivated. 
The story of how Nature sows seeds 
seems toconstitute just such an alluring 
aspect of botanical study, and in the 
following article it will be the writer’s 
object to describe, with necessary 
brevity, some of the more remarkable 
facts connected with this fascinating 
subject. In the first place, the reader 
must be reminded that in so far as our 
idea of animal locomotion is con- 
cerned, plants are immobile. They 
remain throughout their lives securely 
anchored to the ground by their roots. 
But we constantly see a new kind of 
plant springing up in a spot where 
the species has not previously been 
observed. By what means, then— 
seeing that plants are incapable of 
moving from one place to another— 
is this dispersal of seeds accom- 
plished ? 


There are, of course, certain inci~ 
dental means of seed-dispersal. For 
example, it has been proved that 
seeds are often carried to great dis- 
tances in the mud adhering to the 
feet of birds or animals. But such 
chance happenings have proved in- 
sufficient to meet the demands of 
circumstances, and a very large num- 
ber of plants have developed some 
definite means by which the wide 
distribution of their seeds is trans- 
formed from a mere possibility into 
a certainty. Some of these con- 
trivances may remove the seeds only 
a few inches from the parent plant— 
just far enough to give the expected 
seedlings a start in new and unex- 
hausted soil; others are capable of 
carrying the seeds across wide 
stretches of land or ocean. 

Perhaps the most simple contriv- 
ance for seed-dispersal is seen in the 
poppy. The rounded pods, or cap- 
sules, are mounted on long, elastic 
stalks; and when these are shaken 
by the wind, the minute seeds escape 
through pores under the stigma, 
and—in a stiff breeze—are sometimes 
thrown to a considerable distance. 
Many plants, however, have much 
more effective appliances for seed 
ejection. The pods of leguminous 
plants, such as peas, beans and 
vetches, at the moment of perfect ripe- 
ness, spring open and twirl spirally, 
flinging the contained seeds to right 
and left and securing their removal 
from a soil already impoverished by 
the growth of the parent plant. This 
phenomenon may be observed in the 
case of our common wayside vetches ; 
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but in tropical countries leguminous 
pods sometimes attain to a length of 
several feet, and when they burst the 
beans fly hither and thither in all 
directions. In one instance at least 
this dispersing power of the bursting 
pod is often aided by water as a carrier. 
Thus, the Entada, a huge tropical 
creeper with enormously-developed 
pods, flourishes in swampy ground, 
often in the neighbourhood of slug- 
gishly-flowing rivers. One may ima- 


gine the great pods drying and split- 
ting in the sun heat, firing out the 
ripe seeds which are scattered here 


and there, some falling into the water. 
These are carried by the current and 
deposited—one, perhaps, on a mud- 
bank, another among a mass of decay- 
ing weeds. A few, however, will 
escape all obstacles, and, passing 
down the smaller waterways, will 
come at length to the great river, and 
thence to the ocean. And so imper- 
vious is the covering in which Nature 
las wrapped up these seeds, that they 
are capable of knocking about in the 
waves for months without injury to 
their powers of germination. With 
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these advantages at its disposal, it is 
not surprising to learn that the Entada 
has established itself in tropical coun- 
tries throughout the world. Its seeds 
are often carried by ocean currents 
to all manner of unlikely spots. The 
old naturalist, Linnzus, found them 
germinating on the coast of Norway. 
Another contrivance for seed dis- 
persal is seen in the case of the 
common garden balsam, sometimes 
called the “ Noli-me-tangere.” Certa'n 
portions of the pod dry more rapidly 
than others, causing tension, and the 
whole structure eventually bursts 
and springs apart, with the result that 
the seeds are scattered to a surprising 
distance from the parent plant when 
the comparative feebleness of the con- 
trivance is taken into account. 
Perhaps the most remarkable in- 
stance of an explosive pod, however, 
is that of the West Indian “‘Sand-box ” 
tree, sometimes known as the “‘ mon- 
key’s dinner bell.” The _ round, 
woody capsules, when ripe, explode 
with a sharp detonation, like a pistol- 
shot, while the seeds are sent flying 
sometimes to a distance of fourteen 
metres. These seeds, in their flight, 
are capable of inflicting a painful 
wound should they chance to strike 
an unprotected part of a man’s body. 
The dispersal of seed by animal 
agency—apart from the mere chance 
carriage in mud, etc.—falls naturally 
into two divisions, the first of which 
probably includes all kinds of hooked 
and burred seeds. The well-known 
African grapple plant is so-called on 
account of the long, hooked arms 
which stand out in all directions from 
the seed pods. By means of these 
appendages, the pods become en- 
tangled with the wool or hair of pass- 
ing animals, and are thus pulled from 
the plant and carried away. As the 
pod dries and splits the seeds are 
scattered, a few here, a few there, over 
a wide tract of country—wherever 
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the animal may wander, in fact. 
Still more remarkable are certain 
species of Martynea, whose beautiful 
flowers develop into curious pods, 
each of which is furnished with two 
curved hooks, several inches in length, 
with points of needle sharpness. 
Once firmly fixed to an animal, such 
a pod could not easily be shaken off, 
but would be carried about from 
place to place, just where its bearer 
went, while the seeds 

would be constantly fall- 

ing to the ground. 

In England, we have a 
number of small hooked 
and burred seeds, 
the common avens 
of our hedgerows 
being a good ex- 
ample of. the for- 
mer group. In- 
deed, the single 
seed of the avens, 
when examined 
under a_ pocket 
lens, bears a con- . 
siderable resem- 
blance to a_ Mar- 
tynea pod, from 
which one of the 
hooks had _ been 
removed. Other 
forms of hooked 
seed vessels the 
reader may find 
upon the clivers, 
the agrimony, the 
wild carrot and 
the burdock. 

Some of the small hooked seeds are 
exceedingly detrimental to the in- 
terests of sheep farmers, especially in 
those countries where the flocks roam 
over vast areas of uncultivated land. 
Wool filled with seeds is, of course, very 
inferior in quality from a commercial 
standpoint to that which is perfectly 
clean, and when once the seeds have 
been collected, it is well-nigh im- 
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possible to disentangle them from 
the fibre. In this respect no plant is 
more universally dreaded than that 
called in Australia the Bathurst burr. 
A native of Southern Europe, it has 
worked its way almost all over the 
world, and wherever wool is ati im- 
portant export, its presence is the 
cause of much worry and loss. It is 
a smail seed-pod, but on account 
of the number of stiff hooks with 
which it is covered if is won- 
derfully adapted for entan- 
glement with wool fibre. In 
Australia, a heavy penalty 
is imposed by the Govern- 
ment upon those who neglect 
to keep down the Bathurst 
burr on their land. 

The second phase of seed 
dispersal by animal agency 
may be termed the gift 

method. Under 
this heading may 
be classed almost 
all kinds of fruit 
and berries. We 
are accustomed to 
speak of a mass 
of sweet vegetable 
pulp as “ fruit.” 
But, in the strict 
sense, the fruit is 
the hidden pips or 
stones, not. the 
external _ edible - 
pulp. Naturehas 
designed that the 
latter shall be 
bright and attractive, but she is 
equally anxious to keep the former 
inconspicuous and inedible, or at least 
indigestible. She is willing for the 
sweet pulp to be eaten; indeed, it 
exists as a kind of bribe to any animal 
or bird which may care to avail itself 
of the feast. At the same time, Na- 
ture stipulates that the recipient shall 
throw away the stones or pips when 
it has eaten its fill of the sweet 
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package in which these valuables are 
contained. But as many birds and 
beasts are accustomed to eat both 
pips and stones together with the pulp, 
she has taken additional precautions 
to secure her desired ends. To make 
the rejection of all important seeds 
certain, they are generally either small 
and enclosed in a tough, indigestible 
outer coating as are the pips of 
apples, or else they are like nuts in 
the hard, shelly nature of their 
external envelope, as are the stones 
of cherries and haws. So that if 
these;2seeds happen to be 


their outer covering is 
generally capable of with- 
standing the 
action of the 
digestive agents 
to which they are 
for a time sub- 
jected. 

Doubtless a 
good many kinds 
of pips and stones 
are- never eaten 
at all, but are 
discarded as soon 
as the fruit pulp ° 
has been con- 
sumed. Some- 
times, however, 
these pips stick 
to the beak, 
feathersor fur of the creature which 
is feasting, and when this happens a 
wide dispersal of the seed is likely to 
result. A case in point, of unique 
interest, may be cited. As is well 
known, the mistletoe is semi-parasitic 
upon the trunks of various trees, 
such as the apple, poplar, hawthorn, 
etc. Now, anumber of birds, notably 
the missel thrush, are very fond of 
the berries of this plant, and are 
ilways ready to avail themselves when 
in opportunity for a feast occurs. 
But the single seed or pip which each 
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mistletoe berry contains is covered 
with a viscid coating, and it frequently 
happens that one of these seeds ad- 
heres to the beak of the feeding bird. 
All wild creatures are very cleanly 
in their habits, and it is certain that 
the missel thrush will ere long dig- 
cover and wish to rid itself of the 
sticky morsel. To this end it will 
scrub its beak upon the rough bark 
of some tree, and shculd this, as is 
quite likely, prove to be a distant 
apple or poplar, the mistletoe berry 
will receive the exact treatment 
necessary for its distribution, 
germination and growth. In- 
deed, so dependent is 
the mistletoe upon its 
bird helpers that 
but for their aid 
it might soon 
become extinct. 
Something has- 
already been said 
respecting water- 
borne seeds and 
the manner in 
which they are 
protected from 
injury. But the 
most interesting 
ocean-carried seeds are 
the cocvanuts, the fruit 
of a palm which grows 
abundantly on the coasts 
of all tropical countries and 
islands. If we examine this fruit 
in detail from its surface to its 
interior we cannot fail to be im- 
pressed by the wonderful arrange- 
ments for its safe ocean carriage 
which have been designed by Nature. 
The outer skin has a thin, waxy 
layer, impervious to water. Beneath 
this is a thick packing of fibre 
forming a light husk which renders 
the fruit extremely buoyant. The 
hard, inner shell of the nut forms 
an additional protection against the 
injurious effects of salt water, and 
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would become val” 
uable in the event 
of damage being 
done to the outer 
waxy,coating.- Ow- 
ing principally to 

these qualities of the 

fruit, and to the fact 

that the palm flourishes 

close to the margin of 

the waves, the 

cocoanut has at- 

tained an almost 

universal distribu- 

tion in the tropics. 

The accom- 
panying  dia- 
gram of half a 
cocoanut will 
enable the 
reader to follow 
the foregoing 4 
description ; it 
should be added, however, that the 
nuts usually seen in shops have been 
denuded of their fibre, which possesses 
a considerable commercial importance 
under the name “ oakum.” 

An interesting river-borne seed is 
that of the common yellow water-lily 
(Nupha). The seeds, when they 
escape from the capsule into the water, 
remain cohering in lumps, held to- 
gether by a mass of sticky material 
which is gradually dissolved by the 
action of the water. They are thus 
liberated singly as the mass floats 
with the current, but they do not at 
once fall to the bottom. Each is 


rendered buoyant owing to the air 
enclosed between the aril and testa, 
and so continues to float in the water 
for a certain period until the aril, or 
outer coating, decays, when the seed 
sinks to germinate in the mud at the 
bottom. These facts being known, 
it is not difficult to understand how a 
single plant of the yellow water-lily 
in an upper reach of a river is capable 
of stocking the whole of the waters 
below with yellow lilies in the space 
of a few years. 

A whole host of seeds—and many 
of them are very charming objects to 
look upon—are wind-carried. Such 
seeds are either enveloped in a mass of 

soft fibre, or are provided with 
an ingenious appendage calcu- 
lated to sustain them in the 
air. The common cot- 
ton of commerce may 
be cited as an instance 
of a plant the seeds 
of which are covered 
with soft fibre. Those 
who have examined 
a cotton “boll” will know 
that each of the “ pinches” 
of white fibre within encloses 
a black seed. Then, when these 
seeds are ripe, the plant shakes 


off the masses 
of white fluff 
which con- 
tain them, 
and away 
they go in 
the passing 
breeze, roll- 
ing along 
the plain for 
miles. 


Dandelion 
Seed. 
(enlarged) 
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In the case of a curious little Syrian 
desert plant known as the “ Rose of 
Jericho,” the whole plant becomes 
the carrier of its seeds. When these 
are perfectly ripe, the leaves fall to 
the ground and the small branches 
curl inwards, arching over and pro- 
tecting the fruit. During the subse- 
quent dry season, the plant becomes 


loosened and eventually quite freed 


from the soil. It is then rolled about 
by the wind, and is often carried for 
great distances along the surface of 
the ground. Later, when the wet 
season comes round, the branches 
are moistened by the rain, uncurl, 
and liberate the seeds to germinate 
in the refreshed soil. 

There are very many forms of 
winged and plumed seeds, although 
the object in each case is to keep the 
seed suspended in the air for a longer 
or shorter period in order that it may 
be carried by the wind away from the 
plant which produced it.. Typical of 
such seeds is that of the common dan- 
delion, the plume, stalk and fruit of 
which are arranged on the principle 
of the parachute. 

Winged seeds are typified by those 
of many well-known trees, such as the 
lime, the ash, the sycamore and the 
maple. Such seeds are supplied with 
differently-derived but uniformly- 
ingenious devices which, balanced 
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upon a current of air, are sufficient to 
support the weight of the seeds. The 
twin, brown-winged seeds of the maple 
(known as a samara) often travel to 
considerable distances, despite the 
fact that they are, comparatively 
speaking, quite heavy.’ The same, 
too, may be said of many other 
winged seeds. 

Most plants whose seeds are plumed 
produce them in enormous quantities 
and from this it may be argued that 
seed-dispersal by wind agency is 
not a very reliable method. Who 
has not seen huge masses of silken 
thistledown caught as in a net among 
the low branches of some hedge or 
coppice? Again, what a quantity 
of this kind of seed must be carried 
out to sea, or into districts wholly 
unsuited to its requirements for 
successful germination. So, doubt- 
less, the vast seed masses. of 
the dandelion and the. thistle are 
fresh proofs of Nature’s foresight 
and wisdom, 
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spite of my relations having 
imbued me, since my earliest 
recollection, with the old 
fashioned idea that England is 


¥ 


the best place in which to spend 
Christmas, I positively hailed with 
delight the opportunity of varying 


De W. 


steamer, which landed me at Calais 
before two o'clock, in fact, almost 
before I had settled down properly ! 
All anxiety and annoyance as regards 
looking after one’s heavy luggage 
had been thoughtfully obviated by 
an obliging French Custom-House 
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the old-established custom and en- 
joying “‘the festive season” on the 
Riviera—and a little further south. 
Ten days on the Riviera seems so 
little. But this, -alas! was all the 
time at my disposal. So with my 
expectations at high pressure, I de- 
parted from Victoria, some days 
before Christmas—and at the com- 
fortable hour of eleven—by the Dover 
express. In two hours I was safely 
stowed away on the new turbine 


officer, who, travelling on the bag- 
gage-car, examined it en route. I 
simply strolled through the Custom- 
House with my _ hand-luggage, and 
took my appointed seat in the Calais- 
Mediterranean express. . . . Behold 
me, then, quite prepared to do justice 
to a daintily-cooked and well-served 
luncheon, and speeding through “ La 
belle France ’’—at this time of the year 
in her winter garb. I was installed 
in a luxurious boudoir-car, and the 
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artistic comfort of my surroundings 
helped (in no small measure) to 
insure that feeling of “ good-fellow- 
ship towards men” so appropriate 
at this particular season! 

Soon after dining, at seven o’clock, 


[ told the conductor to arrange 


my sleeping compartment, a thing 
which was done in the shortest time 
imaginable, and, the next morning 
on awakening, I rubbed my eyes 
in wonder to find the sun simply 
streaming through the blinds, reveal- 
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classes of well-to-do people take 
advantage of the opportunity to 
escape from the thraldom of our 
hateful clime. 

When I arrived at Nice, I went at 
once to my usual haunt the Riviera 
Palace Hotel, where I found that 
most comfortable rooms had been 
booked for me. A stroll through the 
sun-bathed park and gardens attached 
to the hotel—and the bracing moun- 
tain air tempered by the warming 
rays of the sun—helped not a little 
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ing to my gaze the most lovely 
scenery in the world—that of the 
sun-lit Mediterranean. 

I had left a dreary, frost-bound 
iske—where slush and mud lay ankle- 
deep in the streets of the metropolis, 
ind winter days gloomy enough 
foster the acutest stages of 
melancholia, whilst here — within 
twenty hours—I found myself amidst 
sunshine galore, balmy air, flowers in 
profusion, and genial warmth! It 
s surprising how few of the leisured 


to 


towards the enjoyment of my luncheon 
on the balcony. During the after- 
noon an inspection of the Christmas 
flower market was the principal 
event ; the show presented a more 
than usually interesting spectacle, 
and all the world was there to 
view the exhibition of trees and 
plants for sale. Such quantities of 
exquisite blooms, such varieties of 
the finest carnations and roses—the 
“ Oeillet Carriat” and the “ Boule 
de Neige,” for instance. I felt sorry 
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for less fortunate mortals than myself, 
who have at this time of the year 
to content themselves with admiring 
through plate-glass windews at some 
horribly expensive florist’s shop in 
Regent Street or Piccadilly! Masses 
of other flowers were piled up high 
and banked round the foot of the 
dark fir-trees and symbolic cypresses. 
The ensemble was wonderfully effec- 
tive, and one wondered how the 
large supply could be sold in spite of 
the brisk bartering which was going 
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My time being so limited and the 
programme I had set myself so 
long, I travelled the next day to 
Monte Carlo, a distance of only 
three quarters of an hour, and found 
the place filled with smart people 
anticipating a most enjoyable 
Christmas. At the Riviera Palace 
Hotel—a perfect heaven of luxurious 
comfort—I enjoyed a sublime three 
days. The beautiful dining-room was 


profusely decorated in truly British 
style with smilax, verboise with its 
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on. Many shops and bazaars, filled 
with the most tempting articles— 
causing would-be economists the great- 
est temptation—were ablaze with 
light, some practically all night,. to 
facilitate purchasing by the country 
people, who had driven in for many 
miles. to obtain suitable Yule-tide 
gifts. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the natives and French 
visitors faithfully keep to their home- 
custom of holding their celebrations 
on the New Year’s Day. 


crimson berries entwined with the 
more exotic shrubs—such as myrtle 
andarbutus. A Christmas tree, beau- 
tifully illuminated, which raised the 
expectations of the children present, 
occupied a place of honour. Any 
number of non-residents had reserve 
tables for dinner, during which the 
well-balanced orchestra performed 
soothing (or inspiring) strains, and, 
altogether, th: scene was one of 
unforgettable animation and enjoy- 
ment. But “to Rome” was_ the 
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order — and thither I 
travelled. 

What a magic word “ Rome!” Con- 
juring up visions of past greatness 
and power—the seat of earliest 
Christendom and fanatical persecu- 
tion.. And now let us rejoice in 
its new-born splendour of this 
century ! 

It has been a most wonderful 
autumn in Northern Italy, warm 
and spring-like, and¥had kept the 
people longer away than usual from 


regretfully 
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of excitement, was more than ever 
crowded with people of all nation- 
alities. During the hour of the 
“* fashionable ” (horrible word !) drive, 
I had opportunities of seeing most 
of the great ladies—including a fleeting 
glimpse of Queen Elena, the beautiful 
young consort of King Victor Em- 
manuel, and the still much-admired 
Queen-Mother, Queen Margherita, who 
were out Christmas shopping. Their 
carriages were always attended by 
four cyclists. which forms practically 
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their homes. But now Rome was 
filled once more,. the weather being 
so mild that one could leave the 
windows open all day and night, 
a recklessness not usually indulged 
in at this time of the year. It is 
curious how all foreigners—as though 
by some mesmeritic forces—are at- 
tracted towards the Piazza di Spagna, 
and especially the famous steps, 
which were positively glowing with 
flowers—chrysanthemums, roses and 
jonquils. The Corso, always the centre 


the only noticeable distinction between 
the Royal carriages and those of the 
haute noblesse, the young Queen having 
never adopted the conspicuous red 
liveries Queen Margherita used in the 
days of the late King Humbert. 
In a Roman Catholic country, 
the attendance at “ midnight-mass ” 
on Christmas eve is a religious duty 
of great importance, and the various 
churches were filled with people of 
all classes. My inclination took me 
to St. Peter’s, where the midnight- 
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mass celebration is of the most 
impressive character. The huge build- 
ing was thronged with pious citizens ; 
a space before the high altar being 
reserved for pew-holders and others 
with ticketsof admissiqgn. A high 
church dignitary (of whose rank I was 
ignorant) occupied the throne; all the 
lights in the cathedral seemed to be 
concentrated in the sanctuary, throw- 
ing the high altar, with its pearl 
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with now and then a faint clattering 
of incense chains attended by a hazy 
line of blue incense ascending towards 
the great, dark dome. Then followed 
the singing of the beautiful seven- 
teenth century Christmas hymn 
“* Adeste Fidelis,” this particular hymn 
being sung at that moment in almost 
all Roman Catholic churches through- 
out the world. It is known to us 


by its English name of “O come 
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white baldacchino, into strong relief. 
Unseen voices rang out as midnight 
struck into the “ Dominus dixit ad 
Me: Filius Meus es Tu; Ego hodic 
genui Te,” the community silently 
and reverently listening to the beauti- 
ful singing, the principal tenor voice 
being particularly pure and vo!umin- 
ous. Ceremonial preparations, of 
which one could see little, were 
silently performed before the altar, 


all ye faithful.” After high masst, 
the congregation quickly filed out 
into the dark silent streets, amids. 
the exchange of seasonable greetings 

On Christmas Day,I saw at the 
church of “Aro Coeli” the famous 
wooden image said to have been 
carved by St. Luke, and supposed 
to possess magical powers to heal all 
manner of diseases. It was draped 
in costly robes of richest damask, 





Of which hardly a 
glimpse could be 
Obtained, so con- 
Cealed was it by 
the number of 
magnificent jewels 
with which it was 
bedecked. This 
presentation is 
perhaps the most 
characteristic 
scene a foreigner 
can witness in the 
Eternal City, and 
it attracted 
crowds. ‘In the 
evening I had the 
good fortune to be 
invited to dinner 
at the palace of 
one of the princi- 
pal families, an 
occasion conspicu- 
ous by muchpomp 
and sombre splen- 
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A STREET IN NAPLES, 


dour. The compli- 
ment was a gra- 
cious one to my 
English _creden- 
tials, as the doors 
of exclusive 
Roman _ society 
are not very 
readily opened to 
foreigners for such 
an intimate family 
affair as the Christ- 
mas dinner-party. 

An excursion in- 
to the Campagna, 
a drive to the 
Basilica of Con- 
stantine — whose 
triple arches defy 
the centuries—and 
a visit to the 
Caracalla Baths, 
formed one of my 
pleasantest recol- 
lections of this 
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interesting city, whose charm lies as 
much in the present as in the past. 

I decided to visit Pompeii, and 
took the early morning express to 
this city of ruins. Four hours were 
insufficient for me to examine all 
the wonders and mysteries of this 
Roman town, and I have promised 
myself another visit next Christmas. 
There are so many quaint houses and 
strange shaped devices to inspect, 
so many beautiful decorations to 
appreciate, so much evidence that 
human nature is the same to-day 
as it was in the year 63 A.D., that as 
a matter of interest and education 
no one visiting Italy should pass 
through without spending a day or 
two here. 

It was not possible to tarry any 
longer, if I wished to fulfil my self-set 
programme, which included a flying 
visit to Naples, just to be able to 
say that I had seen /a bella Napok with 
the glowering Vesuvius in the back- 
ground. In the harbour were an- 
chored many, well-known yachts 
whose owners paraded on the quay, 
and in the public garden—when not 
occupied in entertaining on board 
fascinating members of the gentler 
sex—hither and thither at all hours 
of the day. A sail around the smiling 
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bay was all I had time for 
—besides my explorations on land 
through the various quarters of the 
city. ‘ And then came my 
return to “England, Home and 
Beauty ”—though I felt that most 
of the “ Beauty ” was left behind in 
sun-kissed Italy. 

After the delightful time spent in 
the south, it would be unjust of me 
not to say a word about the various 
railway companies. 

From Calais to Paris, the Northern 
of France carried-me promptly to 
time, from Paris to the South and 
along the coast of the Mediterranean, 
the Paris, Lyons, and Mediter- 
ranean -Railway Company, together 
with the International Sleeping Car 
Company, were responsible for my 
comfort, and on the coast from Genoa 
to Naples the Italian Railway Com- 
pany carried me in luxury along a 
route the scenery of which I will 
never forget. On the one sidé the 
beautiful and brilliant Mediterranean 
and on the other side snow-capped 
mountains rising from sun-lit valley 
through which the railway line 
runs. 

I can honestly say this journey is 
the most enjoyable and most com- 
fortable I have ever had. 



































By ROBERT BARR 


“LET DOGS DELIGHT.” 


. HE more I see of men, 
the better I like dogs,” 
wrote that celebrated 

novelist Ouida one day 

when she was inspired by the emo- 
tions of a suffragite. Indeed, whether 
one knows much of men or not, the 
dog is a most admirable animal, and 
I think the friendship which has 
always existed between a dog and a 
man is to the credit of both quad- 
ruped and biped. I have made the 
acquaintance of many admirable dogs 
in various portions of the world, and 
without wishing to curry favour in 
Ouida’s estimation, I may say that 
as a general thing the dogs like me, 
although, in some instances, their 
first impressions of me were un- 
favourable. No dog that I know of 
has ever written a book about man, 
but if he did, I daresay his comments 
would be more flattering to the subject 
than those of Ouida, were she to pur- 


sue the same theme. On the other 
hand, man has written many books 
about dogs, and some of those efforts 
are among the literary classics of 
our language. I do not suppose that 
“Rab and his Friends” has ever 
been equalled as a pathetic master- 
piece, and, to come down to modern 
times, the account of “‘Owd Bob, 
the grey dog of Kenmuir,” by Alfred 
Ollivant, stands very high in the 
annals of literature.’ It will be ob- 
served that in the two cases I have 
cited, the dog’s full name is Robert, 
and I should be all the prouder to 
bear the same cognomen were I sure 
that I possessed the same staunch 
qualities of these two dogs. 

I propose to tell of certain dogs I 
have met in France, Italy, Germany, 
and England. The dog of Le 
Palais on the island of Belle Ile, in 
Southern Brittany, was entirely 
friendly, yet twice he came near to 
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being my un- 
doing. I rose 
early on the 
morning I made 
his acquaint- 
ance, climbed 
the steep main 
street of Le 
Palais until I 
came to the gate 
in the stout old 
wall which sur- 
rounds the town, 
for Le Palais is 
a fortress that 
was constructed 
by Vauban. 
Once outside, I 
took the road 
to the right, 
trending  west- 
ward, and made 
for the open 


country, ascend- 
ing for the most 


part, passing 

parade grounds 

and huge schools 

of military in- 

struction  unti 

at last I camle to an abandoned 
earthwork, which was situated on 
one of the highest points of the 
island. With some difficulty I scaled 
the precipitous slope of the escarp- 
ment, and stood monarch of all I 
surveyed, hands clasped behind 4a la 
Napoleon, viewing the landscape o’er, 
and also the water-scape. I seemed 
to be alone on the peak of the world. 
To the north lay the open sea, and in 
the horizon the dim coast of Brit- 
tany; to the south a rolling land- 
scape ; to the east, and far below, 
the fortified town of Le Palais; to 
the west a rugged, iron-bound coast 
of high cliffs, broken here and 
there by deep gulleys, debouching on 
little bays where the intense blue 
water met the golden yellow of the 


“ Doc.” 


firm sand, the 
junction marked 
by a white lace 
fringe of foam. 
Standing on the 
extreme edge I 
gave myself up 
to a_ profound 
contemplation 
of the striking 
picture to the 
west, illumin- 
ated by the 
rising sun behind 
me, when I was 
startled out of 
my wits by some- 
thing cold and 
moist touching 
my hand. With 
a yell, and a 
heedless step 
forward, I went 
head over heels 
down the grassy 
incline, and 
rolled far across 
the more level 
landscape. The 
cold touch* was 
caused by, the nose of a friendly 
dog whick:* had approached from 
the rear with absolute noiseless- 
ness, and thus introduced himself 
to my attention. The immediate 
success of his manceuvre exceeded 
his_ wildest hopes. Instead oi 
meeting a merely frigid welcome, 
he had happily encountered a frolic- 
some person, who performed amazing 
acrobatic feats down an abandoned 
earthwork in a style not usually to 
be found outside a circus. The joyous 
dog leaped and yelped and gambolled 
over me and on every side of me as I 
whirled along the face of France, 
and when at last I came to a stop 
and sat up, somewhat dazed, with 
the earth still heaving around me, 
the cheerful dog stood with all four 
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legs heid rigid, 
a real grin on 
his face, main- 
taining an 
attitude of tense 
anticipation, as 
who would say, 
“That was 
splendid ; what 
are you going 
to do next?” 
holding himself 
ready for 
instant partici- 
pation in what- 
ever future frolic 
might. occur to 
me. We _ire- 
mained thus for 
a few moments, 
mutually regard- 
ing each other. 
The dog seemed 
to be of a 
Frenchified collie 


breed, animated 
by a Gallic sense 
of humour, and 


his [fine 
besides’ twink- 
ling with fun, 
beamed upon me a heartfelt devotion, 
and I saw that here was a companion 
who would follow me round the world 
if I but said the word. 

However, the dog wasn’t mine, 
and, getting upon my feet with a 
slowness that seemed disappointing 
after my former agility, 1 ordered 
him to return to his owner, which he 
kindly but firmly refused to do. I 
told him I was searching for a secluded 
spot where I could indulge in my 
morning sea-water bath, and he 
replied, with a wag of the tail : 

** All right, I'll come with you.” 

We found the delectable cove, en- 
closed on three sides by beetling 
cliffs, and floored with firm golden 
sand. To all appearances the world 


eyes, 
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was empty 
except for the 
dog and myself. 
I think the 
intelligence of 
dogs is some- 
times over-rated. 
He lay down 
quite conten- 
tedly beside the 
pile of wearing 
apparel, but 
when at last I 
arose, like Venus 
from the sea, 
wet and_be- 
sprinkled with 
water drops, the 
dog did_ not 
recognise me. 
His faithfulness 
reflected on his 
good sense. He 
stood up in an 
attitude of 
defence, said 
that the tourist 
suit he guarded 
was owned by a 
friend of his, 
and counselled 
me to go back into the sea, where 
I belonged. All my wheedling was 
of no avail, I could not rescue my 
clothes, so I searched and found 
a circuitous path up the cliff, 
executing a flank movement, while 
he lay down beside the garments 
once more. Away aloft I flung stones 
at him, and he barked savagely 
up at me. At last he said: 

“Tll soon settle that object,” 
and so started after me by the round- 
about path. At the risk of my life, 
I came down the rock, and, luckily, 
before he reached the sand plateau 
again, I had got into enough of clothes 
to be recognisable once more. 

The island of Capri is not nearly 
so large as that of the Belle Ile, but 








it is much more 
picturesque, and 
its chief town is 
a j}maze of 
crooked, ._ narrow 
alleys, the walls 
of which you 


can usually 
touch on either 
side by  out- 
stretching your 
two arms. I 
cannot imagine 
a worse place 


in which to 
meet a. savage 


dog unless a 
person can climb 
the side of a 
house. Capri 
contains many 
dogs. The y 
hold public 


meetings in the 
principal square 
every day, and 
discuss their 
rights, but, 
generally, they 
are, , harmless 
enough. 

One day, as I ascended a steep and 
narrow lane, a dog that looked like a 
wolf and acted similarly, came tearing 
out of a house at the bottom just as 
I had nearly reached the top. I 
could not escape by flight, so I picked 
up a large cobble stone which so far 
from frightening the wolf seemed to 
make him come on at a greater speed. 
I let drive with an accuracy unusual 
to my efforts in the throwing line. 
The boulder bounded down the paved 
alley; took the dog squarely in the 
breast, and made him turn an in- 
voluntary back-somersault. I didnot 
wait to learn whether I had finished 
him or not, but in case I hadn’t, 
I took with me a stout stick on my 
later rambles. One day, when cross- 
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ing the Piazza, 
I learned he 
was still with 
us. The usual 
daily assembly 
of dogs was in 
progress when 
one of them 
burst from the 
crowd, and 
made _ directly 
for me. I 
recogniSed my 
enemy of the 
stone age, and 
held my _ stick 
bayonet fashion. 





He nearly 
impaled himself 
on it, and in 


doing so almost 
knocked me 
over. Again and 
again he at- 
tacked, but 
finding that 
sword - swallow- 
ing was even 
worse than stone 
meeting, he 
stood back, 
snarling, to reconsider the situation. 
At this point someone said something 
to him in Italian, which caused him 
to slink away, looking over his 
shoulder, and snarling that he would 
see me later. 

Our last encounter will ever remain 
in my memory. He is the only dog 
I have been unable to make friends 
with, but we are at least enemies im- 
bued with a mutual respect. I came 
round a corner in one of the narrowest 
of the streets, into the narrowest 
section of it, perhaps, ten yards long, 
at the further end of which the lane 
bent at right angles, and just as | 
entered this enclave, I was horrified 
to see the dog come round the corner 
opposite me. I possessed neither 
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stick nor stone, 
and confess I 
was almost 
paralysed with 
fear. I felt in- 
stinctively that 
if I turned my 
back, he would 
be upon it the 
next moment. 
His red eyes 
glared at me, 
and, with a low, 
ill-natured snarl, 
he withdrew his 
lips from the 
savage teeth. ' 
He came along 
very slowly, 
rubbing his 
right side 
against the stone 
wall to my left, 
and | ap- 
proachéd him 
with equal 
slowness, scroug- 
ing my _ right 
shoulder against 
the opposite wall. Thus we passed 
each other, the dog uttering a 
continuous growl, never taking his 
eyes from me, and I never taking 
my eyes from him. He disap- 
peared slowly round the corner I 
had come, and I disappeared round 
the corner he had come, and from 
that day to this we have never 
seen each other. If he was as 
glad to call it quits as I was, he is 
a happy dog. 

So much for France and Italy; 
now for Germany. 

A few miles below Traves, on the 
right-hand bank of the river Moselle, 
the Ruwer Valley opens out. The 
second or third village up the Ruwer 
Valley is a hillside place of no particu- 
lar distinction, beyond the fact that 
it is situated on the crystal-clear 
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Ruwer stream, 
and to the 
north of it 
stands a shapely 
mountain like 
a bowl turned 
upside down, 
which mountain 
is covered from 
top to bottom 
with vines that 
produce the 
Caseler wine, 
a seductive 
vintage to be 
drunk only in 
that neighbour- 
hood, for so far 
as I am aware it 
is not imported 
into England. 
If you are stop- 
ping at Traves 
it is well to order 
a bottle of this 
wine, which 
should cost 
about two shil- 
lings at the 
hotel, and perhaps you will agree 
with me that it far excels the more 
celebrated and higher-priced hocks 
from either the Moselle river or the 
Rhine. 

One day last summer I made a 
pilgrimage to this vine-covered hill, 
for although the mountain will come 
to Mahomet for two shillings the 
bottle, this need not prevent Mahomet 
going to the mountain if he is in 
search of picturesque _ scenery. 
Mahomet may be warned, however, 
that none of the best Caseler wine 
is to be drunk in the village of 
Casel itself. It all goes first to 
Traves, then to various parts round- 
abouts. The church occupies a lofty 
little plateau in the centre of the 
village, and, standing there, I saw a 
lane as narrow as one of those in 
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Capri, descend- 
ing steeply to 
what I guessed 
was a water-mill. 
I never’ can 
withstand _ the 
temptation to 
visit a  water- 
mill. If I am 
ever convicted 
for trespass, it 
is likely to be 
because I have 
gone across lots 
to find some 
ancient, drip- 
ping, moss hung 
wheel that gives 
motive power 
to antiquated 
machinery. I 
don’t care for 
your modern 
turbine even 
though it adds 
more horse- 
power out of the 
elbow of a 
water-course. I 
deserted the 
high church, and 
made for the low mill down the 
narrow lane, which is hedged by 
trailing grape-vines, instead of being 
bounded by stone walls as is the case 
with the narrow thoroughfares of 
Capri. The village was very quiet, 
and seemed almost uninhabited, but 
when I came out at the end of the 
lane, there was instantly something 
doing. A great dog, about the size 
of a colt, that had been guarding 
the door of a-mill, gave a roar like a 
lion, and took three bounds towards 
me. He was even bigger than the dog 
in Peter Pan, as depicted in that 
enchanting booklet, “The Peter Pan 
Keepsake,” just issued by Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus at half the cost 
of a bottle of Caseler wine. As nothing 
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more poetical 
than Peter Pan 
was ever written, 
the “‘ Keepsake” 
is evidently the 
book of verses 
(and pictures) 
underneath the 
bough that Omar 
thought appro- 
priate to accom- 
pany the jug 
of Caseler wine 
and “‘ Thou.” 
Luckily _ the 
mill of Casel 
stands far back 
from the foot of 
the hill, with a 
broad square in 
front of it, so 
before the 
animal got half- 
way across, a 
stout woman 
appeared at the 
door of the mill, 
and gave a curt 
command in 
German, which 
the dog instantly 
obeyed by coming to a standstill. 
Huge as this boar-hound was, if that 
was its breed, and dangerous as it 
appeared, it was rather noble than 
savage ; like the cantankerous cur of 
Capri, nevertheless, it could have 
done me up in two mouthfuls, and 
I stood undecided at the foot of the 
lane, not knowing whether to retreat 
up the hill, or trust to the stout 
woman’s influence over the dog, and 
advance nearer to the mill. The 
woman ordered the dog to come 
back, and, without turning round, 
the animal retreated very slowly 
keeping his intelligent eyes fixed on 
me, although now and then he looked 
over his shoulder at the woman in a 
reproachful sort of way, as though 




















to say: “Can’t you see this is a 
dangerous character? I must pro- 
tect our property, and not let him 
walk off with our mill.” 

Backing slowly and reluctantly 
to the mill door, the huge animal 
looked up at the stout woman. He 
had obeyed the order to retreat, but 
did not approve of it. It would have 
been much more to the purpose, he 
thought, to eliminate the intruder. 

I gingerly approached the north- 
eastern corner of the mill, and to 
show that there were no hard feelings 
on my part, and also to make a 
bluff at being quite nonchalant and 
composed, I took a snapshot of the 
group at the door with my Kodak. 
The dog bristled up to this, and 
seemed to grow in size, but the woman 
patted his massive head, and said it 
was all right. There was still no 
water-wheel in sight, so I passed the 
northern end of the building, and 
stood by the north-west corner hoping 
I had seen the last of the dog, but a 
moment later he appeared alone on 
the spot I had just left, eyeing me 
with continued disapproval, yet mak- 
ing no motion to attack. I was now 
on the edge of the clear and brawling 
stream, and I traversed its length 
by the western side of the mill. A 
moment later the dog appeared at 
the north-west-corner. The distrust 
had almost departed from his eyes, 
and a look of aroused curiosity 
had taken its place. What the deuce 
was I doing with the little black 
machine, he wondered. Moving still 
with caution, I reached the southern 
end of the mill, and the dog came 
slowly up the stream after me. 
Here was a sight such as I had never 
seen before; not one water-wheel 
but three, arranged tandem fashion, 
as it were. The main stream had 
been split up into three sluices, 
each sluice driving a tall, thin 
water-wheel. Whether this division 
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of the current gave greater power tnan 
could have been obtained from one 
wide wheel, I do not know, but the 
effect was certainly picturesque, and 
as I gazed with delight upon the 
arrangement, I, for the moment, 
forgot about the dog. I had some 
difficulty in maintaining a statuesque 
attitude when I found him standing 
beside me, but a glance into those 
speaking eyes reassured me. 

“Why, this man,” they said, “ likes 
the mill as well as I do.” 

We examined the machinery to- 
gether, and if ever a dog wished to 
explain the working of it, it was this 
one. The woman at the door smiled 
as she saw us come round to the front, 
side by side, a picture of amiable 
companionship. I thanked her for 
saving my life, and she gave me the 
German equivalent for “His bark 
is worse than his bite.” 

The northern boundary of the mill 
property was marked by a line of 
stones level with the surface of the 
ground. It. was evident that the 
great dog had been commanded not 
to ieave the:premises. He conducted 
me contentedly to the boundary, 
then set:his front paws on the stones 
and stood pat at the boundary line, 
but when he realised that I was 
about to leave him, he raised his 
head, and gave utterance to the most 
mournful howl I ever heard. I re- 
turned and patted him and he licked 
my hand. 

“The best of friends must part,” 
i said, “so good-luck to you, old 
fellow, and farewell,” but all the way 
down the stream I heard that mourn- 
ful refrain in the dog’s voice “‘ Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot.” 

And now for England, home and 
beauty. The bull-dog which at pre- 
sent owns. me is a creature so hero- 
ically ugly that he is a joy to look 
upon. Anyone who did not know 
the affectionate nature of bull-dogs 
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would think, to gaze at his wrinkled 
phiz, that he sat up nights thirsting 
for people’s blood. Passers-by shrink 
into the hedge as we take our walks 
abroad together, and tramps hurry 
away displaying some human energy 
for the first time in their lives. We 
call him Doctor, because Ivel Doctor 
was his grandfather. He doesn’t 
want to fight, but by Jingo, when 
he does, let the other dog look 
out for himself. I honestly believe 
that nothing would induce him to 
fight were it not that he thinks 
he is protecting me from the attacks 
of a malicious world. The other 
day he trotted into a field, I : believe 
with the most amiable intentions, 
towards a cow that was grazing there. 
Unfortunately there was a gap in 
the hedge, and Doctor was en- 
deavouring to begin a discussion on 
the education question with the cow, 
when that animal lowered its- head, 
rushed at the dog, and flung him 
sky-high over her back. It was 
amazing to see his tense body turn 
in the air by a sudden muscular 
effort, so that he came down on his 
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feet, and then, without a growl, 
without a sound, he bounced over 
the ground as if made of rubber, 
and sprung directly at the cow’s 
nose. She valourously shook him 
off, lowered her head again, and 
away went Doctor as if he were 
competing for the zroplane prize. 
He fell on his feet again, re- 
turned with lightning speed, and 
as a second try fastened himself 
on the cow’s throat. Fiercely she 
shook him off, and, for the third time, 
flung him aloft, so far that he fell 
over the edge of a gravel pit, and 
before he could get out was pounced 
upon and chained. Then, like a 
shattered and bleeding lamb, he come 
home with that sweet docility of 
mien which is characteristic of him, 
yet if he had not been caught, I sup- 
pose he would have been fighting that 
cow to-day if both of them were still 
alive. 

I am sure that in the first instance 
the dog’s intentions were entirely 
honourable, but coming of a2 long 
and noble line, he does not wish to 
be mistaken for Mr. Santos-Dumont. 
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